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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>~—- 
S the struggles of the animalculz in a drop of water are mag- 
nified by the solar microscope on the sheet which serves as the 
registering surface, into a scene of perfectly tragic and gigantic 
convulsions, so every rheumatic twinge in the French Emperor's 
blood, every impatient groan of the invalid as he has wearied with 
the long hours and sighed over his undesired food, has been de- 
veloped by the magic of rumour and fear into the tragic writhings, 
convulsions, and mutual devourings of hundreds of tormenting 
and tormented animalcule on the Paris Bourse. On Monday, 
when it was found that the Emperor had not presided at the 
Council of Ministers on Saturday, as it was announced that he 
would do, and that the Session of Friday had so fatigued him as 
to cause an access of indisposition, the scene of agitation on the 
Bourse was indescribable. Rentes fell 1§ per cent., while the 
buzz of white fear and terror-stricken expectation corresponding 
to that fall of 14 per cent. was such that observers unversed in 
Stock-Exchange matters, and not appreciating what a fall of 1} 
per cent. means, would have conjectured they had fallen 50 per 
cent, at least. Indeed, it was said in mathematical language, that 
as that fall of 14 per cent. on the Bourse was to the agitation and 
excitement manifested, so would a fall of 10 per cent. have been 
to a Reign of Terror. However, the Emperor had only been 
over-fatigued, so as to cause a slight relapse in his very slow and 
gradual convalescence; he was able to preside at the Council of 
Ministers on Wednesday, and sat there an hour anda half. He 
was able to drive in the Parks of St. Cloud and Villeneuve on 
Wednesday and Thursday, and the Bourse of course has rallied, 
and was at the last advices emulating his Majesty in being 
* very firm.” 


The Senatus-Consultum embodying the new reforms passed 
the Senate on Monday by 134 votes against 3,—all the 
amendments, however, tending in the direction of greater 
liberty and a more unrestricted power for the Legislative 
Assembly having been rejected by large majorities. M. 
Bonjean’s amendment, for instance, which would have required 
the vote of both the Chambers—the Corps Léyislatif and the 
Senate—for the passage of laws and amendments in the 
Constitution, was rejected by a majority of 113 to 9. Prince 
Napoleon’s speech, the true significance of which we have dis- 
cussed elsewhere, seems to have excited little feeling but blank 
dismay in the Senate,—the Minister of the Interior, M. Forcade 
de la Roquette, who replied to him, declaring that he would never 
be the responsible Minister for proposing such a policy as the 
Prince had set forth. M. Foreade de la Roquette expressed, how- 
ever, his *‘ firm belief that the Napoleons are destined to establish 
Constitutional monarchy ” in France ; still “ liberty is not founded 
with temerity, with that impetuosity which pretends to suppress 
all obstacles,”"—which is very like saying that liberty is not | 
founded by coups d'état, a view in which Frenchmen appear very 
generally to concur. 


The few pabitical speeches of the week have not been, on the 
whole, very important. The Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield yesterday 
week gave Mr. Roebuck occasion to bark very furiously at some | 
party (unnamed) which he imagines to be intent on undermining 








description,”—a summons which, as we have elsewhere pointed 
out, is certain to be interpreted, however it was meant, as a signal 
of distress from the high landed interest in the Cabinet to the 
same interest on the opposite side of the House,—i.¢., as the 
first ominous crack in the cohesion of the ruling party. 


Mr. Henley, at Bicester, in Oxfordshire, has told his consti- 
taents that the last session of Parliament was ‘the very 
dullest” he ever had the misery to sit through,—a session 
wherein first it was ascertained that the most indispen- 
sable qualification for a member of Parliament was “ to be 
able to sleep without snoring.” ‘As an old ‘un, I don’t know 
how I should have got on at all, if I had not largely indulged 
myself in that great boon,” said Mr. Henley. We suspect 
these dull sessions of Parliament, in which it proves to be a great 
qualification for individual members to be able to sleep without 
snoring, will turn out by far the most satisfactory to the country 
at large,—to which it is of comparatively little importance whether 
members sleep (with or without snoring) during debates, so long 
as the constituencies are wide awake to the divisions ; and to this 
on the Irish Church question they certainly were. 


There is a curious rumour going about that some leading 
member of the Administration in Spain is disposed to let Cuba 
go on condition of receiving 100,000,000 dollars ‘‘ guaranteed by 
the United States,”—to which there is a pendant in the form of 
another rumour that the Government of President Grant has 
decided to acknowledge the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents 
before the next meeting of Congress. Both, we suppose, are 
expressions of a general expectation that the United States would 
like to have Cuba,—either by buying or taking. We sincerely 
doubt whether that really is the popular view, and whether Con- 
gress would ratify the purchase even if President Grant negotiated 
it. What do the United States want with another great and dis- 
ordered Negro State to complicate the elements of their present 
confusion? If the sea were to swallow up Alabama or Mississippi, 
or both, undoubtedly the political problems before the Union would 
be far simpler than they are. While it continues to roll between 
Cuba and the centinent, we doubt very much whether the 
American people will show the least desire to ignore it. 


A curious indication of the unpopularity of the present Govern- 
ment of Spain has occurred in Madrid. ‘The Government had 
ordered the suppression of a post of the National Guard, and the 
National Guard thereupon suspecting the Government of a con- 
spiracy, occupied the post, and refused to give it up. Various 
Republican members had to assure the National Guard of the 
harmlessness of the intentions of the Government before they 
would listen to the orders given to evacuate it. (ieneral Prim has 
since received a telegram at Vichy, assuring him that Madrid is 
perfectly quiet, and that he is not ‘* wanted” there at all,—which, 
at least in one sense, is certainly true, for General Prim has been 
steadily losing popularity throughout the last twelve months. 


M. de Montalembert, who is supposed to be near his end, has 
written a letter expressing the warmest sympathy with that 
memorial by the Tréves Catholics against the supposed objects of 





the great (Ecumenical Council, the drift of which we explained 
in our issue of July 17. M. de Montalembert would himself 
gladly have signed this memorial against the proposed Ultra- 
montane policy. He is overcome with humiliation that itshould 
have been left to German Catholics of the Rhine ‘ to take the 
initiative in a demonstration which would have so well become the 
antecedents of Catholic France.” He speaks, he says, from the 
very border of the grave. Though he has not yet attained the 
deliverance “for which he sighs, and which God, in His good 
pleasure, sees fit that he should so long wait for, still the end of 
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his sufferings cannot be far off, and already he seems to feel that {Church’s work in our large towns. A third, which will not fail 


he has the power given him of seeing men and things here below with 
that sincerity and independence of which death alone can accord 
the privilege.” Does not this really mean that M. de Montalem- 
bert, with eyes purified by the immediate shadow of death, sees 
that the Holy See is not infallible ? 


The only of critical change iu politics—of political 
fermentations which are likely to result in new political affinities— 
is at present Ireland. ‘There, as we indicated last week, and have 
shown at length this week, the Roman Catholic Bishops are 
already preparing for a new campaign on the educational question, 
buying the support of the peasaatry, who are comparatively indif- 
ferent on this head, by abstract resolutions in favour of a settle- 
ment of the land question satisfactory to tenant-farmers. ‘There, 
again, Mr. Johnston, the Orange Member for Belfast, has been 
thundering away against the Bishops and the Pope, pledg- 
ing himself to provoke a new battle of the Boyne before 
he would submit to Papal ascendancy, and calling on the 
Irish Protestants not to be misled by the great event of 
last session to distrust the hearty sympathy of their English 
brethren. But in the midst of all this blood and thunder, 
Sir John Gray, M.P. for Kilkenny, acting on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, has despatched a herald with a white flag to 
Mr. Johnston as leader of the Ulster Protestants, entreating him 
to sanction an alliance between the Green flag and the Orange to 
carry the principle of Ulster tenant-right. ‘The message is couched 
in somewhat puzzle-headed, though not, perhaps, really ambigu- 
ous language :—‘‘ If you do this, if your brethren of the Orange 
lodges join you in demanding the legislation of their tenant-right 
custom—the sacred legacy of their Puritan fathers—and security 
against the devouring of it by the process of capriciously increasing 
rent, the united cry of North and South will sound the death-knell 
of tenant injustice and of agrarian crime in Ireland. Effect this, 
and your name will live in history as one of those who loved his 
race,” &c., &e. Even a provisional outpouring of blessings by an 
Irish Catholic on the head of an Irish Orangeman is a significant 
thing. What will the Orange hero do?—join in agitating for 
that very remarkable formula, ‘‘ Security against the devouring of 
the tenant-right custom by the process of capriciously increasing 
rent’? If so, his battle of the Boyne No. 2 will disappear into 
the region of the Armageddons, and the Irish Catholic Episcopacy 
will begin to tremble for their education measure. 


scene 


Nothing can be worse than the accounts from New Zealand, 
both military and political. The last telegram, dated Adelaide, 
August 12, says that the rebellion is spreading, and great alarm 
prevails. ‘The more detailed news received from the colony, and 
dated about July 10, tell of achauge of Ministry,—a change 
much for the worse, both in men and measures. The programme, 
indeed, of the Ministry of Mr. Fox is not only bad, it is ludicrous. 
He proposes to send two commissioners to England to negotiate 
for two regiments for the colony, for which New Zealand will 
consent to pay the £40 per man demanded by Great Britain, if it 
cannot persuade the Home Government to grant them on more 
favourable terms. In other words, the infatuated colony will 
promise to pay £80,000 a year for two regiments, in the military 
disposition and use of which it will have no voice, and which, 
whenever they are withdrawn, will leave the colony as helpless 
and unfit for self-reliance as before! Did any one ever hear of 
bitterer obstinacy in thus returning over and over again to a 
policy that has not only repeatedly failed, but failed so disastrously 
that half the burden now overwhelming the colony is due to 
it? Wesuppose the Home Government will grant the request, 
if made, for though it absolutely refuses pecuniary aid in any 
useful shape, it seems almost anxious to tempt the colonies into 
borrowing regiments which are of no use to them, by offering them 
at not much above half-cost. Every soldier so sent out costs us, we 
believe, at least £70, besides transport, so that while our Coloniai 
Office goes on asking indignantly, ‘* Why tax the heavily-taxed 
British people for the richer colonists?” it does tax them all along, 
but ina manner carefully adapted to secure that what the English- 
man loses the colonist shall not gain. 





The approaching Church Congress, which takes place during the 
first week of October, at Liverpool, ought to produce two or three 
discussions of the highest possible interest. One, which should 


certainly, if adequately discussed, go far towards illustrating our 
National Church’s spiritual strength and weakness, will be on 
‘*Phases of Unbelief, and how to deal with them; ” another of almost 
equal or greater importance, but perhaps more likely to fail from 
the too great breadth and vagueness of the subject, is to be on the 








from that cause at least, and is likely to be of high interest, as it 
has the names of several able and thoughtful men appended to it, 
is upon the best form of clerical education, in relation to the old 
Universities. The very practical and at this time specially interest. 
ing question of Church Patronage is to be discussed on one of 
the days of the Congress, and on the last day of the Congress there 
is to be a debate, in which Mr. Mackonochie, the celebrated incum- 
bent of St. Alban’s, is to take part, on ‘‘ The Weekly Offertory and 
Almsgiving.” The inclusion of this able Romanizer among the 
speakers of the Congress has led to a very silly outburst of temper 
from the Dean of Ripon (Dr. M’Neile), who has withdrawn from 
all part in the Congress rather than be mixed up with a gentleman 
whose Ritualizing practices have been condemned by the Privy 
Council, in spite of the fact that Mr. Mackonochie has obeyed the 
injunctions of the Court which condemned him. The Dean of 
Ripon will be no loss to the Congress. The vanity of popular 
preaching has long ago spoiled him for any better purpose than 
You might have words with him, as the 


popular preaching. 
Ile 


Secretary to the Congress has just had, but xot thoughts. 
does not reason, he contends. 


There has been a fresh exposure this week of one of the most 
shameful, because one of the most wanton, of our cruelties. A 
passenger in a Rotterdam and London steamboat gives a most 
horrible account of the cruelty inflicted on the cattle imported,— 
partly from utter unconcern for their comfort, partly from a positive 
pleasure in their sufferings. The sheep were packed into one dense 
mass of flesh—as it were, a continuous life-solid,—without power 
to move, so that if one fell from exhaustion it was trampled 
under foot. The filth, of course, and smell were horrible ; for the 
whole twenty-two hours they had no food or water, and the 
sailors, in passing them, had to leap down on to the backs of the 
sheep. Of course, the sailors kicked and danced upon them at 
pleasure, and one young ruffian was twice caught worrying the 
wretched, densely-packed creaturez with a dog. [ven when they 
got to London, we are told that they were not refreshed in any 
way by being turned out, but sent directly to the market, there 
to wait through the Sunday before they could be sold. The 
Times points out that the Contagious Diseases’ (Cattle) Act of 
last session gives the Government ample power to insist on fit 
accommodation and good food for these unfortunate imports, and 
we hope the next captain who permits such a scandal will suffer 
heavily. It hardly involves, we suppose, so wicked a form of 
cruelty as the slave trade and its middle passage; yet there is 
something in deliberate cruelty to creatures that can’t so much as 
mutiny, or even hate you for the misery you inflict, which seems 
even meaner and more despicable. 


A frightful mining catastrophe has taken place in Pennslyvania. 
A colliery, disused for some time in consequence of a strike, was 
entered again by the miners—202 in number—last Monday. A 
shaft more than 300 feet deep caught fire at the bottom, from the ven- 
tilating furnace timbers being dry. Rubbish fell down and choked 
the shaft. When, after three days’ terrible work and more terrible 
suspense, communication was at length restored from above, it 
was found that every one of the 202 miners hal been suffocated 
by the carbonic acid gas. We know too well from our own similar 
experiences in England the scene of despair and agony which 
ensued, when at last the 202 dead bodies were brought up 
and identified by their relatives. 


Mr. Bright, we suppose, never expected to be asked to defend 
free trade, twenty years and more after it had been successfully 
tried. But the fact is so. A few weak-kneed people in Lan- 
cashire have fallen into Protectionist heresies during the sad 
leisure afforded by the want of cotton to spin, and the want of 
purchasers for the goods when made; and the Tories have been 
making capital out of their falling-off. ‘This is more than enough 
to rouse the wrath and scorn of Mr. Bright's nature, and ina 
brief letter meant for publication he comes down viciously on 
Tory ‘‘ tricks.” ‘There are knaves in the world and there are 
simpletons, and the one class preys on the other,” is his simple 
formula to account for what must be to him a very strange 
phenomenon, Perhaps it ought not to be so very strange, for the 
truths of political economy have always been hard sayings to the 
multitude, and we fear that a good many would fail to see the 
confusion and want of logic in the pamphlet “ which bears the 
marks of having been written in Bedlam.” ‘To &ny economist it 
seems so, but the appeals of that pamphlet to the most ignorant 
selfishness, founded on the injury which foreigners do us by the 
tariffs which injure ¢hem more, will tell in some quarters, so long 
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as the depression lasts. Weagree with Mr. Bright, that the good 
harvest and a sufficient supply of cotton,—but how are we to get 
that ?—wwill put Lancashire straight, and silence the ‘ protec- 


tionists.” 


The wonderful proposal of the Albert liquidators to the policy- 
holders, to continue the business and make a present of a fifth of 
the profits to the shareholders who had ruined them, has now been 
knocked on the head for good. The liquidators, it appears, were 
authorized by the Vice-Chancellor to spend £10,000 in holding 
meetings to ventilate their scheme,—£10,000 added to the losses, 
—but it found favour nowhere, and the coup de grdéce was given 
to it on Thursday at a meeting of the London policy-holders, who 
would hardly even listen to Mr. Price. Instead, they resolved, 
very sensibly, on the appointment of a Committee to watch 
over their interests, and secure for liquidator a nominee of 
their own; and more than that, they gave the Committee 
power to test the liability of the shareholders in the 
amalgamated companies. If there is to be reconstruction at 
all, it will be for themselves alone, and there will be no friendly 
liquidator to overlook the negotiations and commissions by which 
all the companies have been plundered. Failing in their first plan, 
the liquidators take up the notion of a union with some more 
powerful company, which for a small commission would receive 
the premiums and pay the policies, and collecting the assets of the 
insolvent concern, divide the proceeds rateably among the share- 
holders; but the victims cannot be too cautious both of this and 
other plans which are thick as blackberries, the actuaries having 
it all their own way in the newspapers. Without understanding 
actuarial science, they may know that what is lost is lost, and any 
elaborate scheme has a chance of being made a swindle. 





The Bishops unequal to their work are really beginning to 
resign. Not only is it understood that the Bishop of Winchester 
resigns early next month, but he will not even accept, it is said, 
the full retiring pension to which he is entitled. ‘The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells has already resigned. It is too much to expect 
that the Bishop of Exeter, who is but 91, and has only held the 
see for 38 years, should give up possession before he can count his 
hundred years; but the younger generation, as we may say, of 
Bishops is really setting a fair example of disinterestedness. Few 
men with comparatively light work to do are willing to admit that 
they are past doing that light work, and this is generally the 
‘bishops’ cases. ‘The proper exercise of the divine right of abdica- 
tion really requires a remarkable balance of true humility and 
proper self-confidence, and we can’t expect bishops to be excep- 
tionally gifted with such a balance of characteristics as that. 


Is the diseased taste for monsters and monstrosities Anglo- 
Saxon mainly, or common to the vulgarer feelings of all mankind ? 
Certainly, no people can be more vacantly amused and vulgarly 
curious about disproportions in the shape of dwarfs and giants, 
men with three legs, or four thumbs, or two heads, or whatever it 
may be, than English and Americans. Here are our cousins, the 
Yankees in Connecticut, summoning competitors in fat to meet, 
be weighed, and otherwise exhibit to the world their unfortunate 
bulk. One hundred and seventeen men, weighing between 14 
and 26 stone, attended,—the heaviest of them weighing 358Ib., 
or 25stone 8lb. Those who weighed under 200lb. were expected 
to eat themselves up to that weight before entering on the com- 
petition, and five men who were some pounds under that weight 
before eating, are said to have stuffed enough heavy material into 
their bodies to enable them to exceed it. After the honours’ lists 
in weight were made out—which was accomplished with an ordin- 
ary pair of scales—the fat men played leap-frog, and when one 
fat man cleared the back of another fat man there was great waving 
of handkerchiefs and other signs of sweet feminine enthusiasm. It 
Was a disgusting sort of amusement. As if it were not calamity 
enough to be laden for life with superfluous hundredweights 
of adhesive cellular tissue, without drawing attention to it, and 
making it the subject of a tasteless and barbarous jocosity ! 


Dr. Fowler, the medical officer of the East London Union, has 
been to see the Welsh fasting girl, Sarah Jacob, at some village 
with a unpronounceable name in Carmarthenshire, and he gives 
it as his opinion that she is in a condition of what is called 
“ simulative hysteria,” i.c., really suffering from an hysterical 
disease of which dissimulation for the purpose of exciting wonder 
or compassion is one of the commonest symptoms. He does not 
believe that she goes without food at all, and says the arrangement 
of the bed and the cupboards near it are all of a kind to facilitate her | 
Setting food easily without its being known to her parents; but as the 





child has been in this state now for all but two years, and during 
the whole of that time, ostensibly lying on her bed without 
touching food, it is quite impossible that if she does habitually 
get fed they are not in the secret; and as they are always 
receiving presents on behalf of the girl, they must profit by 
the supposed miracle. Indeed, if food brought into the house 
habitually disappears, we may be perfectly sure the girl’s mother 
at least knows it. Dr. Fowler says that the watch more than once 
set on the girl to satisfy the public whether she did really get 
food or not was a palpable delusion, because the watchers were 
expressly prohibited from touching the bed on which she lay. No 
doubt that was suspicious, but if they watched the girl’s mouth 
continually, and saw nothing go into it, that would surely have 
been enough? She could hardly feed herself without the help 
of her mouth? ‘The chances are that in her hysterical state she 
can fast longer than most people, but that at given periods her 
parents feed her, or at least connive at her feeding. The child 
seemed intelligent, plump, and in good health but for the 
hysterical symptoms. 

What induces the Times to admit those silly letters of Dr. 
Cumming’s about the coming (cumenical Council? ‘They are 
not very funny, they are even very dull, and they do not seem to us 
adapted to impress a very great number of even very foolish people. 
Dr. Cumming is anxious to be informed by the Pope or his prelates 
(through the columns of the Times!) on matters of this kind, for 
example,—what the Roman Church means when it requires people 
who conform to it to declare that they will never ‘‘ take and interpret 
the Scriptures unless according to that sense which the Church has 
held and does hold,”—on which the reverend gentleman begs to 
know what that means, since the Church has not set forth the in- 
fallible sense of any one chapter in the Bible? Why, Dr. Cum- 
ming’s footman might just as well decline his service on the ground 
that he could not serve without knowing what was wanted, and 
that Dr. Cumming had not yet told what his bidding would be 
for every minute, or even hour, of any single day. Dr. Cumming 
has always been a goose; but he used to be a lively, or at least 
entertaining, goose, and is getting to be a dull goose. We had 
always thought that dull geese were not allowed to cackle in the 
Times. 


The Byron controversy has given a loophole to ‘“ A Member of 
Congress,” evidently a savage Southerner, to vilify Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, ‘‘and all the Beechers,” in last Monday’s Times. His 
letter, coming, too, from a man who dared not put his own name 
at the bottom of this bit of personal malice, strikes us as about 
the pettiest act of political spite we can remember. ‘ Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe,” he says, ‘is a mere sensationalist writer”; she ‘will at 
any time sacrifice truth, if by so doing she can succeed in 
obtaining notoriety.” Her only literary character was derived 
from * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which was as devoid of truth of 
statement ‘‘in its attempt to describe Southern society ” as is the 
story of Lord and Lady Byron’s separation. ‘In America the 
Beechers are known as mere sensationalists, without true merit or 
substantial talent.” The ‘‘ thinking portion” of the American 
people pay no attention to what they write,—and so forth. ‘The 
“thinking portion” of the American people must think a great 
deal too much for their poor brains, if they can see no substantial 
merit in books of so wide and solid a genius as ‘ Uncle ‘Tom's 
Cabin” and the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing.” No doubt, Mrs. Stowe, 
when she writes, not out of her great literary imagination, but out 
of her superficial personal impressions, as in her ‘‘ Sunny Memories 
of Foreign Lands,” and the story of Lady Byron, is a sentimen- 
talist, and can write very badly indeed, as well as judge badly. But 
she is a thoroughly sincere and high-minded woman. No anony- 
mous charge was ever meaner or falser than this that she does 
not scruple a bit at sacrificing truth for the sake of attaining 
notoriety. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is always sensible, has been 
telling his clergy that they need not fear lest Parliament should 
make any changes in the Prayer-Book without the consent of 
Convocation, since the only difficulty will be to persuade Parlia- 
ment to legislate on ecclesiastical matters at all. The Archbishop 
is right. ‘The wore than indifference of Parliament to Church 
questions, its genuine shyness and dread of such questions, is a 
far greater obstacle in the way of any reform of the Church, than 
even the conservative prejudices of the clergy themselves. ‘This 
is not, however, a very encouraging state of things. We wish there 
was more danger than there is of Parliament taking up earnestly 
the question how to get the highest efficiency out of the Church. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} 3 to 9243. 
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better battle on the Land question,—a question never submitted 
TOPIC S OF THE D AY. to the constituencies, and tolerably likely to divide the Liberals 


Qe 
LORD HARTINGTON’S WARNING. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at the Cutlers’ Feast at 
Sheffield was not, we suppose, meant exactly to rally 
together the proprietary interests of the present House of 
Commons against all other interests for the consideration of the 
Trish land question. But it was not a very wisely-toned speech, 
and reads uncommonly like a note of warning from one of the 
greatest proprietors in the Cabinet that all sorts of dangerous 
proposals are on the cards, which it will require resolute 
combination amongst men of all political opinions who are 
attached to the rights of property to resist. Lord Hartington 
says expressly that the Irish land question should not be con- 
sidered as a party question,—should not, as he rather mysteri- 
ously puts it, be made “ the battle-horse of party ” (does he 
mean the battle-yround? the battle-horse of party would 
usually be what parties fight with, and not what they 
fight about), but should be considered without relation to 
party rivalries. He then hints, with an emphasis and 
significance that will convey to many people his wish for 
external aid against members of his own party, that “ it 
is not only the property of Irish landlords, it is not only 
the property of English landlords, it is property of all kinds 
which will be at stake. For do not suppose for a moment 
that any discussion will arise next year, or that any measure 
can be passed without principles and doctrines being enunciated 
equally hostile, not only to the interests of landlords, but of 
capitalists of every description.” As Lord Hartington probably 
knows that nothing has the slightest chance of being passed 
which is not supported by the Government with all its weight, 
the legitimate inference would be,—we do not say it is the 
intended one, for Lord Hartington is sometimes a clumsy 
speaker, who need not necessarily be credited with having put 
into his words what other people take out of them,—that the 
speaker fears the tendency of some members of the Cabinet 
to which he belongs, and is anxious thus early to alarm the 
proprietary fears of the country into making a stand against 
these tendencies. If that was his meaning, his speech would 
bode very ill for the unity of the Government. It can 
scarcely be supposed that what Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment just now needs to help it on with the Irish land 
question, is a popular demonstration against any change 
which might be regarded as a deviation from the old pro- 
prietary traditions. Yet that is practically what Lord 
Hartington is already trying to get up. He calls upon all 
landowners and capitalists, whether English or Irish, whether 
Whig, or Tory, or Radical, to unite against notions “ hostile 
not only to the interests of landlords, but of capitalists of 
every description.” We should have thought, absolutely unde- 
fined as Mr. Gladstone’s programme on this subject as yet is, 
that if he wants the help of a junior member of his Cabinet 
in raising a cry of distress, and signalling to the foe for 
help, at all, it would be in the direction rather of a little 
boldness, a little independence, a little enlargement of the stock 
proprietary ideas, than in the opposite direction. The Cabinet 
of Lord Russell was certainly defeated in 1866 on an Irish land 
measure of the most moderate and inoffensive description, and 
was defeated by the excessive caution and timidity of the pro- 
prietary interests in the House. Are things so greatly 
altered now that Lord Hartington really looks for wildly com- 
munistic proposals from Mr. Disraeli, supported by all his 
own party and a large Liberal Cave? It would seem so, if 
his cry of distress at Sheffield, his passionate entreaty for 
help of any sort, Tory or Liberal, against “ principles 
and doctrines hostile not only to the interests of landowners, 
but of capitalists of every description,” were really made 
on behalf of the Goverment to which he belongs, and 
made in serious earnest. Is it not rather more likely that 
Mr. Disraeli, counting on the proprietary fears of Liberals 
like Lord Hartington, “men acred up to their eyes, consolled 
up to their chins,” will discover the gravest assaults upon the 
rights of property in any attempt, however modest and how- 
ever conservative of vested interests, to adapt the land laws of 
Ireland to the rules and customs already more or less uni- 
formly observed amongst the Irish farmers,—and where not 
actually observed, still more vehemently demanded and desired 
as having the sanction of an ancient tradition. That certainly 
is our impression of the line which Mr. Disraeli is likely to 
take. He would hardly have been so eager to get the Irish 


Church question fairly settled, if he had not hoped to fight a 





amongst themselves, as well as Liberals from Tories. Already, 
doubtless he is assuring his despondent friends in the very 
words of the Marquis of Hartington, that “ principles and 
doctrines hostile not only to the interests of landlords, but of 
capitalists of every description,” must be broached by 
the Government if they are to make any show at all of con- 
tenting Ireland; and that if such principles and doctrines: 
are broached by the Government, the time for the disheartened: 
Tories to give up the cultivation of that great modern quali- 
fication for Parliament of which Mr. Henley tells us, the 
power of “sleeping without snoring,” and to betake them- 
selves again to active warfare, will have come. If these de 
Mr. Disraeli’s ideas—as every one who judges simply by the 
light of nature conjectures—Lord Hartington’s exhortation to 
men of all parties will chime in admirably with the leader: 
of Opposition’s views,—and even encourage the latter to hope 
against hope that the noble Marquis may assume a place in 
some future Liberal Cave as conspicuous as that taken by 
Earl Grosvenor in the celebrated Cave of 1866. 

And Lord Hartington, though we will venture to hope that he 
will disappoint such evil expectations, will have himself, and 
only himself, to thank for them. It was not a wise and hardly 
a very patriotic part, to seize the moment when it is quite cer- 
tain that nothing whatever can be done to quiet and satisfy 
Ireland which will not be open to petty objections from the 
alarmed proprietary interest—not even if it be no more 
audacious a scheme than Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Irish 
Land Bill of 1866—to call up the alarmists, and so reduce the 
chance of any healing measures which can admit of being 
branded as embodying any innovating and dangerous principle. 
Lord Hartington is not so simple as to be ignorant that, what- 
ever the present Cabinet decides upon, it will need some courage 
and enlargement of view to defend and pass, and that the 
bulk of the Opposition is quite sure to consist of the very 
self-interested Timidities whom he has just been endeavouring 
to rouse into precautionary activity. 

It is remarkable that while Lord Hartington exhorts men of 
all parties to merge their political differences for the sake of 
resistance to every principle and doctrine that they may consider 
hostile to the interests of the landowner and the capitalist, 
Sir John Gray, the Catholic Member for Kilkenny, is making 


approaches to Mr. Johnston, the Orange Member for Belfast, to: 


effect a combination in favour of the Ulster principle of fixity 


of tenure known as tenant-right, and exhorting men of all: 
parties to merge their religious differences in support of those- 


principles and doctrines which will be held by hosts of men to 
be hostile to the interests of both landowners and capitalists. 
Thus, in point of fact, what we seem likely to have pressed 
upon us, is an oblivion both of political sympathies on the 
one hand, and religious sympathies on the other, in order to- 
recombine forces the more efficiently for a battle of mere 
naked self-interests,—the interests of capitalist and land- 
owner versus the interests of farmer and (probably) 
agricultural labourer, who may always hope to rise one 
day into a tenant-farmer. With all deference to Lord 
Hartington, we do not think that to make the land question 
what he calls “the battle-horse” of money interests, instead 
of the “ battle-horse” of political or even religious sym- 
pathies, is at all likely to improve the character of the war- 
fare. The new antagonisms will be sharper than the old, and 
much vulgarer as well. Political principles are usually inter- 
ests and something more,—interests raised out of pure 
selfishness into a higher region,—interests transformed by 
disinterested sympathies. While Liberals feel that they are 
fighting for their old cause, the government of Ireland on 
principles as near as may be to those on which Ireland, if 
out of the Union, would wish to govern herself, —while 
Tories feel that they are fighting for the integrity of the 
Empire, and resisting a process which they conceive to threaten 
the vitality and unity of their country, there will at least be 
dignity and nobility about the strife. But if the advice of 
the alarmist junior in the Cabinet is to be followed, and men, 
forgetting their higher political differences, are to range them- 
selves instead according to the instincts of their pocket and 
the timidities of their purse, we may no doubt have the Trish 
land question taken out of the category of party questions, 
but only that it may become the rallying-point of a far 
more ignoble struggle,—one in which companions in arms 
will desert each other under pretext of fidelity to the 
higher promptings of menaced rent-rolls and endangered 
investments. 
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THE EFFECT OF PRINCE NAPOLEON’S SPEECH. 


RINCE NAPOLEON need hardly have avowed his profound 
attachment to the Emperor and his son ;—his speech 
would have scarcely any practical meaning without the 
help of that key to it. We should regard the harangue, 
indeed, as a very light-witted affair, except on one hypo- 
thesis, and on one hypothesis only; and on that hypothesis, 
though it may be also a little light, yet it may be one 
of those light things which swim when others sink. As 
a covert attack on the Empire by a clever though not 
very influential member of the Napoleonic family, the speech 
would have no real significance at all; it might, indeed, have 
produced a certain temporary sensation and fermentation, bnt 
could not have had any permanent effect. There are 
hundreds of speakers in France who have greater eloquence, 
and thousands who have more weight of character behind 
their eloquence, than Prince Napoleon. His close family connec- 
tions with the dynasty would give, of course, a certain piquancy 
ef flavour to his outspoken and severe criticisms on its policy, 
but as his denunciations of all the restrictions embodied in the 
Constitution of 1852, and since then only partly relaxed, are 
really equivalent to a bitter censure on the coup d état itself to 
which the dynasty owes its existence, impartial readers are 
compelled to discredit ecther the profession of sincere attach- 
ment to the dynasty with which Prince Napoleon commenced 
his harangue, or those elaborate declarations that the 
Emperor’s policy of repression, without which he could 
never have reigned at all, was founded on false assumptions 
very humiliating to France, of which the body of the 
epeech virtually consisted. For is it not quite clear 
that if the Prince condemns so bitterly the Constitution 
of 1852, he cannot pretend to defend that which the Con- 
stitution of 1852 was invented to buttress or sustain,—the 
policy of the coup d'etat? The Prince was bold enough indeed 
to attack the Minister of the Interior for not reciting truly the 
main features of the Emperor’s policy, for omitting the free- 
trade policy and the policy of liberating Italy in the war of 
1859, which last compelled him, as mere matter of consistency, 
to omit also the Eastern policy of 1853 and the Crimean war. 
But how complete would have been the Minister of the 
Interior's reply, had he ventured in his turn to invite the 
Prince not to omit the most salient feature of the reign—which 
has determined the form of every subsequent political event— 
tthe coup d'etat itself? The Minister’s rationale of the Napo- 
leonic policy, though omitting all reference to foreign policy, 
was far truer than Prince Napoleon’s, which ventured to build 
everything on the Italian war and the constitutional relaxa- 
tions of recent years in France. How could the relaxations 
have been granted but for the act which imposed the restric- 
tions? And how can the Emperor pretend to take credit for 
the relaxations while ignoring the one great deed of which 
those relaxations were mere minute and comparatively trivial 
modifications? Better ignore a// the acts of the Empire, 
reactionary and liberal both, than parade the latter without 
the former, as Prince Napoleon audaciously ventured to do. 
We hold, therefore, that the Prince’s speech is open to so 
obvious and unanswerable a refutation, considered as an his- 
toric plea for ultra-Liberalism under the present réyime, 
‘that it is childish and even absurd to suppose that he seriously 
intended to reconcile the precedents of the coup d'état with his 
own avowed doctrines. Either his professions of devotion to 
the Emperor and his dynasty are purely formal, and he in- 
tends to undermine the present regime without regard to his 
family ties ; or, if that be not so, he must be looking forward 
to a period as not far distant when it may be barely pos- 
sible at least to disconnect the new Napoleonic dynasty from 
the acts of the founder of that dynasty, and to obtain a trial 
for a lad of the name as a constitutional shadow-Emperor, i 
spite of his name and of the associations which it suggests. 
And if the rumours be true of the conferences which the 
Prince held with the Emperor, both before and after this 
remarkable speech of his in the Senate, this is doubtless the 
true explanation of it. The Emperor, in his failing health, 
thinks it not an undesirable move to show in reserve a Napo- 
leonic left-wing to the family, so to speak,—one disposed to go all 
lengths in gratifying the popular demands, if it can find the 
opportunity,—so that, should the occasion arise for choosing 
between a Napoleonic successor to the throne and a complete 
change of system, the former alternative may be so worked— 
with Prince Napoleon for Regent—as to bé perfectly con- 
sistent with the largest conceivable concessions to the spirit of 
Eberty. We take the practical meaning of Prince Napoleon's 


speech to be a bid on behalf of the reigning dynasty for at 
at least atrial as a mere constitutional monarchy, whenever the 
present Emperor may cease to be identified with it. And in 
the present state of opinion in France, that alternative no 
doubt, if not a very hopeful one, is, at least as a dernier ressort, 
worth trying. Of course there would be a party in France, 
as there is in every country, for getting the maximum of real 
freedom with the minimum of jar to political appearances and 
external order. If the Emperor’s health is really failing, 
doubtless his young son would have move chance of a trial with 
laissez-faire, under the shape of Plon-Plon for Regent, than 
with the Empress and the Papacy behind her as Regent, because 
the chance for the latter would be precisely ni/. Already the 
French Press is discussing the eventualities of the Emperor's 
illness with an almost greedy hunger for the denouement, as 
of wild beasts within range of their food. Some of them 
have already got as far as how long Prince Plon-Plon would 
last, if he were to be Regent ; and the answers suggested cannot, 
on the whole, be regarded as very satisfactory, either to 
“mon cousin” himself, or to those greater personages who 
have, as it would seem, /edged through him, in order to gain 
an opportunity of trying pure Liberalism under a Napoleon. 
Nor are we, on the whole, disposed to think that the chances 
in this direction, however skilfully manipulated, are very 
large. Under the Emperor himself, the author of the coup 
d'etat, the experiment of genuine constitutionalism is a sheer 
impossibility. The genius of his name and reign are wholly 
inconsistent with it. Profound mutual mistrust between the 
leaders of the people and the sovereign is a condition of things 
wholly incompatible with constitutionalism ; and history goes 
for nothing if the history of the present reign has not sown 
broadcast this mutual mistrust between the leaders of the 
people and the sovereign. But undoubtedly it is true that 
under a young prince still in his minority, whatever his name 
and the prestige of that name, Constitutionalism m/yht be 
tried in a way which would be utterly impossible under the 
founder of a system of stern military repression. And if the 
French political genius at all resembled the English, it would 
not only be a feasible but very probable political combination, 
to seize on the period of a young sovereign’s minority, to 
enlarge permanently the rights of the people and curtail those 
of the throne. But then the French political genius is not 
like the English. For eighty years now it has shown a strong 
preference for changing form and substance simultaneously, 
and making a clean sweep of experiments which are 
deemed failures. Nor are the French quite so much in the 
wrong in this matter as our cautious English critics are apt 
to suppose. Both plans have their advantages,—the English 
plan of changing the blade without changing the handle 
wherever it is possible, and where it is not possible, getting a 
new handle to look as like the old one as may be, so as to 
disguise the real change; and the French plan of making 
the change, when it comes, as conspicuous and complete 
as may be. No doubt our method is the least abrupt 
and startling, and is the more efficient one for hoarding the 
useful experiences and traditions of the past. Unfortunately 
it is also the more efficient one for hoarding the useless and 
injurious traditions of the past, wherever they have not been 
injurious enough to lead to a direct outbreak against them,— 
and the history of France before 1789 was of a kind to con- 
vey a special warning against the conservatism which conserves 
_all that is not openly and universally denounced. The French 
are easily surfeited with political fiascos. They clearly agree 
with the poet, and not without good reason, in saying: 


“ Yo gods, what do I want with this rubbish of ages departed ; 
Things that Nature abhors, the experiments that she has failed in ?” 


And when they are weary of a system, they like to make so 
| clean a sweep of it, that both spirit and form vanish at once. 
| In a word, they are apt to move per saltum when they move 
‘at all. For this reason we have no great faith in the efficacy 
‘of this republican buttress of Imperialism. It would not 
/even have the advantage of providing a decorous external 
‘transition. Prince Jerome is a clever speaker, but he is in no 
| Sense a popular hero. His public character does not stand 
very high in France. There would be something verging on | 
| the ludicrous in his casting the gis of his liberalism over 
| his young cousin. He bears to the family of the Emperor, not 

indeed exactly the relation which Philip Egalité once bore to 
‘the Orleans family in the first revolution, but still there is 
| just enough of that rather doubtful odour about his name and 
fame to prevent the possibility of the nation’s feeling any 








pride or exultation in confiding their young sovereign to his 
i 
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care. His opinions are liberal enough, but there is a sort of | good Roman Catholics of the last generation did not 
ragged devil-may-carishness about them which robs them of object to the mixed schools. Probably not; nor did 
weight and influence. Such a political combination as his | English Church people of the last generation ever dream 
speech cannot but suggest, and has already forcibly sug-| of daily services, and choral services, and a hundred other 
gested, to the French people, would hardly have the first | small extensions of the Church system. The fact is that all 
conditions of success for so new an experiment in France, | the Churches of this generation are bent on working out more 
—external dignity and impressiveness. It would, perhaps, | adequately than formerly their true principles, and the Roman 
strike the French as Constitutionalism tried in a beggarly way, | Church has had its revival amongst the others. If it be not 
—and we can imagine nothing less likely to suit them than | the very principle of Roman Catholicism to saturate, as it were, 
that. We have already often intimated that virtual republi- | the secular duties of life with little ritual, or, as we should call 
canism is apt to become real republicanism with the logical | them, superstitious observances, recalling the scenery of the 
French multitude. They have no pleasure in the political | supernatural world, as they see it, it has no principle at all; 
fictions which delight the English people. They like not only | and Cardinal Cullen is no more encroaching when he maintains 
to have their own way, but to appear to have it,—while we | that Catholic children should be so taught as to penetrate all 
rather prefer to appear not to have it, but to cling to some | secular teaching with the Church’s observances, than is the 
tradition of stately historic origin, so long as we have it really | rigid Evangelical encroaching when he insists on banishing 
all the same. That is a fundamental difference between us| from worship every trace of what might be deemed a visible 
which would render an attempt to combine nominal Imperial- | symbol of God. The question for reasonable politicians is not 
ism with real liberty in France in any case difficult. But if, | whether Cardinal Cullen is reasonable or unreasonable in 
in addition to this difficulty, there be any grotesqueness in the | objecting so strongly to let Catholic children be trained with 
Jorm of the experiment inviting visibly to laughter, the chances | heretics in secular schools denuded of all religious symbols, 
for it seem to be infinitesimal. Prince Napoleon has, no doubt, | but how far political justice requires us to go in concession to 
done his best to secure for the dynasty a sort of chance | Cardinal Cullen’s demands, how far it requires us to resist 
even in connection with the complete triumph of the popular|them. And the solution of this question is not likely to be 
demands. Yet the chance seems to us of a hardly appre- | furthered by getting the British Philistines to sputter away 
ciable magnitude, after all. Seedy radicalism, incontinent | in well-ordered hosts over Roman Catholic insolence. 

of speech, casting its «gis over a boy-Emperor, a nominal | But what Cardinal Cullen is quite right from his point of 
Napoleon, would hardly stand the fierce tempest of French | view in attempting to get, it does not in the least follow that 
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impatience, ridicule, and wit. Nevertheless, Prince Jerome 
has done what he could. 





THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 


F there is one kind of popular literature which more than 
another has a tendency to make considerate men sick, it is 

the big, pompous bow-wow with which the leading journal and 
the following journals, always greet everything which they are 
pleased to call Catholic aggression,—those sputterings of worldly 
indignation which almost make Cardinal Cullen’s addresses 
seem moderate and rational in the comparison. This is the 
sort of froth which takes form in an Ecclesiastical Titles’ 
Act which the Government never care or dare to put in force, 
and serves only as a monument of the British taste for sput- 


tering out wrath at the audacity of the Pope. No one who | 


contributes to this literature contributes even an iota to the 
true solution of a most difficult question,—how to reconcile the 
duties of a sovereign State with the assumptions of a Church 
which is not so much an ecclesiastical body as a Polity, and 
which must be so by virtue of its very history and traditions. 
What is the use, what, indeed, is not the harm, of puffing 
and blowing away like a bottled-nosed whale under the har- 
poons of a whaler, at the mere audacity of Roman Catholic 
assumptions, when everybody knows that the Roman Catholic 
Church would not be the Roman Catholic Church at all if it 
did not make them, and that what we really need is a sober 


| the British Government from its point of view will be quite 
lright in granting. What we have all concede! to Roman 
‘Catholics is simply this, that they and the Protestants shall be 
| treated with absolute equality,—that when we grant anything 
| to any Protestant religion we will grant it to Catholicism, if 
| Catholics wish it ; but that when such a concession to any Pro- 
_testant religion is saddled by conditions in favour of other reli- 
gious bodies, then, of course, we will only extend such a con- 
cession to the Roman Catholic body under precisely similar pro- 
| visos. That, and that only, is equality. No fair government 

will ever consent to waive in favour of the Roman Catholics 

any condition on which it inexorably insists with the Protes- 
| tants, just as no fair government will ever consent to refuse to 
_ the Roman Catholics any concession which it has granted to 
| the Protestants. 

Now, if we understand the drift of our existing educational 
legislation at all, its tendency, at least as regards primary 
education in England, is this,—to make as much use of the 
denominational principle under the double guarantee of a 
| thorough State inspection extending to all secular teaching, 
_and a strict conscience clause, as is possible,—and to supple- 

ment it, when it is insufficient, by rate-built schools, which 
would be secular and secular only, leaving the religious 
teaching to be given separately. That was the principle of 
| Mr. Forster’s and Mr. Bruce’s Bill of last year, and that we 
| have no doubt will be the general principle of the measure of 
/next year. Now, if the Irish Catholic Bishops are content 


consideration of the duty of the State in relation to them, so/| with that, and can prove to the Government by the only 
as to instruct people what they should firmly resist and what legitimate test of such opinion, the votes of Irish Members, 
they should equitably concede. The Times of this day week, | that this is what Catholic Ireland wishes for, we can conceive 
and a number of other journals in its wake, deliberately injure | of xo moral or logical answer at all. If they say, ‘Give us in 
the prospects of any rational solution of one of the most com- Ireland what you give to the religious bodies of England ; let 
plicated political problems arising in the State, by their endea- | us have aid from the State for strictly denominational schools, 
vours to set the British public fizzing in frothy anger over | so long as they satisfy the double test of a strict and impartial 
pretensions which are precisely as natural to the genius of | inspection in their secular instruction, and of admitting child- 
the Roman Catholic Church as is the pretension of the sun to | ren of other denominations to their secular teaching without 
shine. If you are going to punish the audacity of Romanists | inoculating them with any of their religious principles,’ —it 
for venturing to Romanize, all the legislation of recent years | seems to us simply impossible for the Government of Mr. 
must be set aside. When Cardinal Oullen opposes mixed | Gladstone, with its avowed promise of religious equality, 
schools, and says that to the feeling of true Romanist faith the| to refuse. But then we hardly believe that Cardinal 
difference is immeasurable between a school where “ the image | Cullen would accept these conditions. The conscience clause 
of Christ crucified, of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, and | is indispensable. If denominational schools are to be aided 
the pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Patrick, St. Brigid, by the State, they must, somehow amongst them, supply the 
and St. Laurence ornament the walls,” and the pupils are | whole educational wants of the districts in which they are 
taught “as often as the clock strikes to raise their minds | placed. Supposing any children excluded by the arrange- 
to heaven, and invoke the assistance of the Holy Ghost,” and! ments of the school from education, the duty of the State 
_a school where there is nothing but the secular lesson in | would be to supply those unprovided children with education, 
arithmetic or geography, and no such little pious by-play takes | and not those already provided with it after some fashion. 
place,—it is simply as ridiculous to fume at such astatement as | Hence, unless the Catholics can consent to modify their 
it would be for a traveller to boil over because in Bavaria and | educational system to meet the case of outlying Protestants 
the Tyrol he is always meeting with religious “stations” where in their districts,—?.e., can consent to a genuine and not 
pilgrims to the Church of Maria-Hilf, or Maria-Schmerz, or | merely a nominal conscience clause,—as we require the Protest- 
some other aspect of the Madonna, are expected to go through | ants to do in England in order to meet the wants of children 
special little prayers at intervals of a few yards asunder. It) belonging to other denominations, we do not think | the 
is simply absurd to rejoin that Archbishop Murray and many | State is either bound or entitled to give help. The State 
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can hardly help saying, “‘ Our duty is to all children without! 
distinction of creed; if we aid a denominational school at 
all, it can only be on condition that its denominationalism 
does not stand in the way of its giving a good secular educa- 
tion to children of all faiths without violating their parents’ 
religious scruples ; it cannot be the denominationalism itself 
to which we give our aid; it can only be that substratum of 
general teaching on which the denominational faith is 
grafted.” But would, or could, the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
with their views, accept this limitation? It involves, of 
course, the omission from their teaching, during the presence 
of any single Protestant child, of all theology, and the strip- 
ping of all ordinary school-rooms, if intended for children of 
more than one faith, of those expressive symbols to which the 
Protestant parent may naturally and very strongly object as 
indirect modes of propagandism. Is it possible, consistently 
with Cardinal Cullen’s views, to concede this? If not, he 
cannot expect the State to meet his views. Religious equality 
is our principle, and State support for all good secular educa- 
tion which can be made available for all who want it, 
irrespective of religious adjuncts. To that principle we 
must strictly adhere. To deviate from it in the case of 
one creed would involve deviating from it in the case of 
all. The Catholics must know very well that to make 
exceptions to the rule of strict impartiality in their favour, 
would be as impossible for Mr. Gladstone’s Government as it 
would be unworthy of that Government. After depressing 
the Protestant interest in order to secure equality, we are not 
going to elevate the Roman Catholic interest in order to 
destroy itagain. A Government that behaved in this shilly- 
shally sort of way would meet the contempt it deserved. We 
will refuse the Roman Catholics nothing that they can fairly 
prove to be a privilege granted to other religious bodies,—but 
we will concede them nothing merely because they are, and 
cannot but be, more eriyeant in their demands on the secular 
government than any other religious body. The neutrality of 
the Government towards all religions is not to be a mere phase 
of transition to governing Ireland by permission of the Pope. 
We do not blame Roman Catholics for wishing this. It is of 
the essence of a soi-disant infallible Polity like theirs to accept 
the infallible judgment, where they can get it, for the whole of 
the arrangements of life. But it is equally of the essence of 
any strong and just State-government that does not recognize 
such infallibility, steadily to ignore such claims, except so far 
as they can be supported on grounds common to Roman 
Catholics with all other religious bodies. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops may look for fair-play and no favour in education. 
But they will hardly be content with that, and they can look 
for nothing more. 





LORD TLOBART’S SPECIFIC FOR BRIBERY. 


ORD HOBART'S prescription of a sovereign cure for 
- Bribery is not to be wondered at. It is the nature of 
inveterate maladies from time to time to provoke such pre- 
scriptions, when there is some unusual exposure of the slowness 
of ordinary cures and the magnitude of the injuries suffered. 
The patient and his friends get restive with the ordinary 
impatience of human nature, and, forgetful of the difficulties 
of diagnosis and the complications and precautions necessary 
not only to a perfect cure, but even to a practicable ameliora- 
tion of the disease, fancy that some simple experiment will be 
a speedy and happy end of the matter. And the present is 
certainly the period of one of those exposures which are 
80 provocative. The Commissions on Bridgewater, Beverley, 
and Norwich have once more manifested the utter cor- 
ruption of some English constituencies, increasing the 
painful conviction that the trial of an election petition 
very seldom does more than skim the surface of a pit of 
evil which may be more than suspected, but which only 
the special instrument of a Commission can fully uncover. 
The fact is once more revealed that there are certain 
constituencies which lie in wait for an election-time as for a 
harvest, where almost every voter expects to be paid for his 
vote as the butcher for his meat or the baker for his bread, 
where the only candidate that has a chance is “Mr. Most ”— 
the man who will spend most liberally in direct and indirect 
bribery,—and where, to evade the law, there is an organized 
machinery more or less understood by the “local managers is 
and the constituents generally, who are equipped Besides with a 
sort of thieves’ slang in which the transactions of the vile traffic 
are negotiated. If anything, the revelations are made rather 
tore painful than usual by the clearness with which one or 





two candidates are being directly implicated, though that is a 
point on which nothing can be said till the evidence is more 
complete; and by the manifest danger of defilement which 
pure candidates run. If it is true that bribers have much to 
answer for in corrupting constituencies, it is evident that a 
borough like Bridgewater is pestilential to all who come near 
it, the candidates suddenly finding themselves in a strange 
moral atmosphere, the centre of expectations which they can 
only partly guess at, and suddenly laid under strong tempta- 
tions to condone and profit by what they cannot prevent. It 
cannot be very pleasant for candidates to find themselves in a 
borough where they have been ticketed beforehand for the 
inspection of the local managers, in this style :—* Sir John 
Shelley, a rich county baronet, advanced Liberal, Xc.; Sir 
Frederick Halliday, late Governor of Bengal, very moderate, 
rich, and good candidate; Mr. Walter Bagehot, an able man 
and good candidate ; Lord Milton, eldest son of Lord Fitz- 
william, intelligent young candidate, but not experienced, 
highest social and family position. All the above are men of 
wealth, and would do credit to almost any constituency.” To 
be thus labelled for a vulgar crew who would sell the privi- 
lege of citizenship for a few pence is a heavy penalty for being 
a candidate, though it is the natural outcome of the corrup- 
tion in which some places are sunk. After such experiences, 
it is natural, as we have said, to think of specifies, and Lord 
Hobart is likely to be only first in the field. 

Because he is first, it may be worth while to discuss his 
proposal, if only to discredit specifics in such matters. Tis 
theory is that the whole mischief comes from having small 
constituencies at all ; that so long as 30 boroughs, with 11,000 
electors, less than one-hundreth part of the constituency of 
the country, return 48 members—these electors, having no 
greater interest in politics than the others, nor any superiority, 
and being without any means of judging candidates unchosen 
by themselves—the habit of selling votes will continue. They 
have a disproportionate amount of political power which they 
cannot intelligently use, and they use it, therefore, for per- 
sonal purposes. The remedy is to take their exceptional power 
from them, and give it to larger and less bribeable con- 
stituencies. Penal enactments are of no use, because evidence 
cannot be got, and they are inexpedient, for there are 
worse immoralities of the same nature as electoral bribery, 
such as the ministerial distribution of patronage for party 
or personal ends, which no one thinks of punishing. 
Such is the proposal and the arguments in support of it. 
Now, while agreeing with Lord Hobart so far as to admit 
that the evil is aggravated by the cause he assigns and may be 
somewhat diminished by his remedy, it seems to us that he 
assumes and expects too much, and uses very bad arguments 
against other remedies. Unfortunately, to begin with, there 
are various causes of corruption besides the smallness of some 
constituencies. It permeates large constituencies as well as 
small ones, and can only be accounted for by the hopeless ignor- 
ance and poverty of many electors, assisted by old traditions 
which are most difficult to cope with. Lord Hobart allows, 
indeed, that his remedy will not do everything, and he sup- 
plements it by the plan of “ personal representation,’ which 
is to give everybody a political motive and interest; buat he 
hardly feels how strong corruption would still be in some 
large constituencies under the present system, especially 
if penal enactments were abolished. Small constituencies 
now draw to them a mass of corrupt influences, which would 
certainly in their absence put the virtue of larger constituencies 
to a severer test than before. There might be less direct bribery, 
but the lavish expenditure of money would be tempting and 
effective, and in some shape or other there would be as real 
payment for votes as now. The worst indirect effect of 
corruption, the exclusion of all but very rich men, so as to 
produce what Lord Hobart justly calls “a degraded electoral 
community and a plutocratie Legislature,” would also remain. 
Perhaps if we were to say that the abolition of small con- 
stituencies would make bribery have less direct weight in the 
representation, though absolutely there might be as many or 
more corrupt individual electors, we should state pretty nearly 
the whole good Lord Hobart’s specific would do, and we are 
not sure but that we grant too much. 

As to the argument against penal enactments, we are a 
little astonished, we confess, at its being put forward. It is 
not true that the “difficulty of conviction is insuperable.” 
It is very great, just as with many other crimes, but there is 
some risk of punishment, and there would be still more, if 
enactments were only more stringent against those who profit 
most, consciously or unconsciously, by corrupt practices. Why 
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the law should be wholly powerless, as Lord Hobart supposes, 
to prevent men from taking money from each other by 
mutual consent, however secret the transaction may be, 
we do not see. Secrets are notoriously difficult to keep, and 
the strength of the circumstantial evidence is so great when 
it does come out, that the difficulty of conviction here is 
obviously rather incident to a defective administration of 
the law, and perhaps the want of a public prosecutor, with a 
staff of detectives to help him, than to the sheer impossibility 
in the nature of things of worming out the truth. Lord Hobart 
adduces private gaming as an unpunishable crime analogous 
to secret bribery, but conspiracies of all kinds are secret 
enough, and yet the truth will out. A good deal depends, 
perhaps, on the public sense of the enormity of the crime; 
but this sense, in the case of bribery, we are convinced is 
rapidly extending, and would certainly not extend nearly so 
rapidly if the law did not menace it with severe penalties. 
The argument is still weaker as to the inexpediency of 
punishing bribery, if it can be got at. Lord Hobart’s 
illastration of a minister’s abuse of his patronage, so far from 
proving that bribery should be unpunished, rather suggests the 
expediency of punishing a minister who violates the rule of 
public duty in his appointments. The lax immoralities may 
assist each other, but it is better to strike at one and so stig- 
matize all acts of that kind than let the whole go unpunished. 
Possibly, too, all electors who are actuated by other motives 
than the welfare of their country in their choice of a candidate 
are as guilty morally as the elector who takes money ; but the 
difference is that the taking of money is an overt act, corrupt- 
ing the sentiment of those concerned by its palpable shame- 
lessness, and that is a good reason for attacking it, though 
improper motives of a less tangible kind are allowed to pass. 
But we need not argue for the expediency of punishing offences 
which the community can get at, although there are immorali- 
ties as bad which cannot be touched. Not to act on this 
principle would be simply to give up penal legislation altogether. 

What is true of Lord Hobart’s specific will be true of others, 
like the ballot, which are even more popular. There can be no 
quick cure for a bribeable constituency with a deficient know- 
ledge of politics and saturated by corrupt traditions. We must 
extend knowledge and morality, and try some mode or other, 
such as the long disfranchisement of guilty constituencies, to 
break the old traditions. All the processes, including the array 
of sentiment against the evil, will necessarily be slow, but that 
is precisely the reason why a variety of expedients may be 
used to the same end. Every little helps when a change of 
opinion is the thing to be effected. As to the use of “ personal 
representation,” the supplement to the main specific now 
proposed, we should doubt whether at best it will have more 
than a minor effect, as it will not deprive the briheable 
element of its power, only altering the mode of its working ; 
but in any case it is a question which must be decided by 
many other considerations. Meantime, we have got to deal 
with bribery under an existing system not likely to be altered 
very soon, and it is important not to weaken, as Lord Hobart 
in effect tries to do, any of the instruments which are useful 
in the war against it. 





THE GOSPEL OF BLOOD. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette is seized every now and then with a 
homicidal mania which cloaks itself in the garb of 
justice. A short time ago, our contemporary argued that all 
the habitual criminals who had been convicted over and over 
again, and were still unreclaimed, ought to be got rid of by 
hanging. This was a rather milder attack than usual. But 
on Monday last, the Report of the Lunacy Commissioners on 
the Broadmoor Asylum seriously aggravated the normal 
symptoms of the complaint. The Commissioners do not seem 
to have written with much judgment. They complain that 
the places in which dangerous criminal lunatics are confined 
are “ prison-like in their arrangements,” as if the fact that a 
tender-hearted jury had been persuaded to acquit some mur- 
derer on the ground of insanity ought to ensure him 
every comfort, and an abode as unlike a gaol as possible. 
It is also pointed out by the Pall Mall Gazette that the 
insanity of some of these criminal lunatics wears a very 
suspicious aspect. A list is given us of seven of the worst 
characters who have repeatedly tried to murder their keepers, 
have made several attempts to escape, and have combined with 
others against authority. But we do not see that any of these 
facts, or others which might, perhaps, be brought forward of 
an even stronger nature, justify our contemporary’s sweeping 





assertion that it would be much wiser, much more humane 
? 


and much better for society, if all such criminal lunatics had 
been hanged in the first instance, or were now removed by a 
sort of general gaol delivery which would be synonymous with 
a ‘happy despatch.” The Pall Mall Gazette adds, not un- 
necessarily, that it speaks in all seriousness and calmness, 
It may be difficult for us to maintain either in meeting 
such a proposition. But we certainly wish to argue the 
question temperately, and, if possible, to convince the Pall 
Mall Gazette that while the line it takes in this matter does 
no good to the cause of law and order, it is extremely likely 
to throw doubt on the whole policy of capital punishment, 
and to strengthen the hands of those who are working for 
its abolition. 

According to the usual theory, punishment may be viewed 
in two lights,—as it bears on the offender himself, and as it 
affects those who are moved by his example. With regard 
to the criminal, it acts, if it acts at all, by the reformation 
of his character; in the case of others, it is simply deterrent. 
The vindictive theory, of course, leaves out of sight any im- 
proving effect on the criminal himself, but it has the same 
object in deterring others. If this is the case with all 
minor punishments, it is much stronger as regards the 
punishment of death. Here the two theories meet on common 
ground. It has been said that the worst use you can make 
of a man is to hang him, and it is very clear that the process 
is not meant to improve his character. On the other hand, 
it is not adopted for the sole purpose of getting rid of him. 
If it was, there would be no reason for confining it to one 
offence. If the punishment of death meant nothing more 
than that human society was tired of trying to reform an 
offender, and in despair dismissed him altogether from its pale, 
it seems evident that murder would not be the only crime 
which would exhaust its patience. We might then listen to 
the Pall Mall's recommendation of habitual criminals to 
what it considers mercy. We might revert to the old 
practice of hanging for thefts above the value of five 
shillings. We might put an end to all criminal lunatics 
because they can have no rational hope in this world, 
and all the use they make of non-restraint is to try 
and kill their keepers. But what would be the de- 
terrent effect of such a practice? As the Pall Mall Gazette 
has summed up its argument by quoting a French saying, we 
will answer with another. The result would be to demoralize 
the guillotine. The punishment of death would cease to be a 
terrible example, inflicted only for great crimes, salutary in its 
warnings, righteous in its severity. It would become a mere 
instrument of public convenience, applied capriciously and 
indiscriminately, teaching nothing except that one crime is the 
same as another, and that the man who has stolen may just 
as well murder. Hitherto punishment has implied responsi- 
bility, but if this check is to be taken away, what other can be 
substituted? The criminal classes know very well where 
they can stop; those who are tempted to commit grievous 
crime struggle long before they yield, unless they are 
seized by sudden passion. Under the new code of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the habitual criminals would become 
desperate, and beginners would be hardened by the first 
plunge. Instead of peddling and calculating crime, we should 
have the old daring achievements, which made Jack Shep- 
pards and Dick Turpins the heroes of romance. Worse than 
all, we should see the pity for criminals of which the Pall 
Mall Gazette complains develop into sympathy with them, 
and the “senseless craze which well-meaning people exhibit, 
and weak-minded Home Secretaries encourage, for commuting 
the sentence of capital punishment into imprisonment for life,” 
would become general and irresistible. As it is, the proposal 
to hang lunatics for an act which, if they had been in their 
senses, would have amounted to murder, clearly justifies every 
petition that has been thus presented. If all men who com- 
mit a certain act are to be hanged, whether they are mad 
or sane, the sane have just as much right as the mad to escape 
hanging. If hanging is only adopted for the sake of the “valu- 
able servants’’ who “have to be employed in prisons and 
asylums,” the Home Secretary has merely to look to the 
balance of public convenience. When the labour market 1s 
glutted, a number of good and industrious men may be glad 
of employment as warders. It would surely be a pity to 
deprive them of their material for no other motive than the 
abstract pleasure of tucking up mad and sane alike. 

The question whether hanging would not be more humane 
to the sufferers themselves than life-long confinement in a 
prison or an asylum is one that hardly comes within the 
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scope of the present inquiry. We don’t generally ask pri- 
soners who are about to be sentenced what kind of punish- 
ment they would prefer. Men who are sent to penal 
servitude for seven years sometimes suggest affably that 
the judge should make it fourteen. But suppose that 
hanging was more humane than confinement to both criminals 
and lunatics, and supposing, too, that it was much better for 
society to get rid of both these classes for ever, we come back 
again to the old question of the meaning of punishment. We 

do not hang men for their own good, but for the good of 

others. Our object is to devise such a punishment as will 

have the greatest possible effect on tose who might otherwise 

follow in the steps of the offender. We do not attempt to 

deter him from any repetition of his offence ; we put that out 

of his power. Whether the end we have in view is attained 

more effectually by the punishment of death or of perpetual 

seclusion under such conditions as to make release hopeless, 

further crime an impossibility, and life a burden, is a question 

for philosophers rather than politicians, and is hardly capable 

of a practical solution. In our judgment, the punishment 

of death is the more effectual. But the criminal’s own 

feelings in the matter are wholly immaterial. If we thought 

that the public would be more wholesomely impressed by 

knowing that in an isolated cell, cut off from the rest of the 

prison, condemned for life to the same dreary monotony of 
scene and food, kept constantly in sight by warders, deprived 
of every occupation, hopeless, comfortless, abandoned to him- 
self and preying on his own evil heart, was one who had taken 
the life of his fellow-man, than it would be by simply reading 
in the paper that “The murderer was hanged this morn- 
ing,” we should not put the choice before the prisoner. It is 
our duty to make use of him as an example. Whether we do 
this more or less humanely is a minor question ; there can be 
no doubt that whatever we do to him must be attended with 
considerable suffering. It is a mere mockery to tell him, as 
the Pall Mall Gazette does, putting on the black cap, and 
speaking in its deepest tones, “‘ You have committed murder, 
and your life is justly forfeited to an offended country. 
You have been tried by a jury of your own countrymen and 
by one of the ablest judges on the Bench, and have been 
sentenced to die; but you have been tried again by the Daily 
Telegraph, and have been recommended to mercy # a petition 
has been presented to a weak-minded Home Secretary, and he 
has recommended that your sentence be commuted. Sitting 
here as a Supreme Court of Appeal, I have taken those recom- 
mendations into account, and I shall take a merciful view of 
your case. I find that if your sentence was commuted, you 
would form a part of the sifted and assorted residuum of evil 
in the shape of a number of sullen, desperate murderers, 

whom society is condemned to watch over, feed, physic, 

and maintain in prison until death releases them. You 

would be without hope yourself, and no one would 

have any hope about you, except that you might never be 
let out again. On account of your hardened and ferocious 

character, you would have to be watched by valuable servants, 

who would be paid highly out of the earnings of industrious 

ratepayers, and whose lives would constantly be endangered in 

order to preserye you in health and strength and life-long 

misery. For all practical purposes you would be a wild beast. 

Under such circumstances, it is a false sentiment of mercy to 

persist in keeping you alive when society is forced in self- 

defence to deprive you of everything which makes life endur- 

able. The best course I can adopt in the interests of society, 

and by far the humanest course towards yourself, is to pass 

upon you the last sentence of the law, which is ” as usual. 

If the criminal happened to be a lunatic as well, one or two | 
other touches might be thrown in, for which we refer our 

readers to the Pall Mall of Monday. 

No doubt, if these principles are to be followed, we may 
apply them to many other subjects than the treatment of 
criminals. If we are only to ask ourselves what is best for | 
society, and at the same time most humane towards its | 
Separate members, we may go far in the direction of Utopia. 
Would it not be best for society and most humane towards 
young men of wealth and position that they should not be 
allowed to squander the one and degrade the other? Might 
not a similar check be put upon yet more mischievous courses ? 
Could not drunkenness be repressed by a compulsory pledge, | 
and a flogging whenever it was broken? Would it not be 
humanity towards landlords to deprive them of the possibility 
of interfering with the consciences of their tenants? Many of 
these things might be done, too, without upsetting our notions 
of right and wrong, The crusade which the Pall Mall Gazette | 








preaches ir favour of death is not so harmless. It has the 
mischief of turning punishment into vengeance, and substitut- 
ing interest for morality ; it makes law the means of smooth- 
ing away temporary difficulties, and in its zeal for severity it 
overlooks justice. We quite agree with it that there is no 
likelihood of its suggestions being adopted, but that does not 
make them the less injurious. The advocate of a good cause 
is not listened to the more readily, nor do his words carry 
greater weight, because he has just been supporting a bad one, 
and the hearers who have just disposed of a set of paradoxes 
are apt to attach the same value to the sound arguments which 
succeed them. The Gospel of Blood has been proclaimed so 
often, that there is great danger of the public falling into 
utter scepticism, and death as the luxury of the Pall Mall 
Gazette will tend to supersede death as a necessity. 


BARRISTERS AND ATTORNEYS. 


HE project of fusing the two branches of the Legal Profes- 
sion, which has often been started, and which has been 
lately brought into more active discussion by the Liverpool 
Law Society, seems likely to lead to some practical results, 
though of an indirect rather than of a direct nature. Some 
time ago we gave a short sketch of Mr. Jevons’ proposal. We 
have now before us the Report of a Committee which was 
formed for the consideration of the subject, and a scheme for 
the formation of a Legal University in London as the first 
step towards such an end. The Committee report that the 
profession generally approves the suggestion of a Central Law 
University, but is by no means unanimous with regard to “an 
amalgamation of the two branches, or the combination in the 
same individual of the duties of both branches.” This, how- 
ever, is what in our opinion the public interest demands. It 
is, no doubt, highiy useful to Barristers themselves that there 
should be some means of testing their capacity, and that those 
who are the most capable should have an opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves without waiting on the sons and 
brothers of attorneys. The Attorneys, in like manner, may 
justly complain that as things stand they have to go through 
a regular apprenticeship and pass examinations, while the 
barrister has only to eat a few bad dinners and attend as 
many unprofitable lectures. But these evils, though they 
may be felt in turn by both branches of the profession, do not 
at all exhaust the list. There is the further complaint on the 
part of the barrister that he is wholly dependent on the 
attorney for the materials of his case, that he is forbidden by 
the rules of his profession to see his client, to volunteer 
information which may be necessary for success, to test the 
credibility of the witnesses for whom he must vouch to the 
jury. On the other hand, the attorney complains that when 
he has done his utmost with a case he must transfer it to 
some one who has no interest in it, who perhaps does not read 
it through, who sometimes makes a compromise without 
authority, and who is not responsible for the grossest negli- 
gence. Between the two complaints the public suffers. In 
either case it is the client that is sacrificed. The man who 
is made to pay the two fees falls between the two stools. The in- 
jastice of excluding attorneys from all the chief legal appoint- 
ments is no doubt felt by them alone, but it is none the less real, 
and it carries with it a diminution of social status which is a clog 
upon the whole of that branch of the profession. It is said 
that the attorney makes up for this by earning money more 
quickly than the barrister, and that the barrister ought to be 











rewarded for his early disappointments by “ high patronage 
late in life.” No doubt there are compensations in all the 
troubles of life, but that does not prove that life is perfect. 
It might be better if the barrister could also earn money when 
he was young, and yet there would be no reason why he 
should forfeit his subsequent chance of patronage. If a man 
is fit for both, why is he to be restricted to one? Why is he 
to remain idle in youth, or be incapable of a rise in manhood, 
unless it be for the public interest that tried ability should 
not have the stimulus of hope, and growing ability should be 
pressed down under the load of disappointment’ It is said 
that a division of labour is necessary in the legal profession, 
that an attorney in large practice keeps different clerks for 
different kinds of work, and that barristers also devote them- 
selves to special subjects. If, therefore, the distinction 
between barristers and attorneys is to be abolished, a fortiori 
all these minor distinctions must go with it. But this is just 
what will not follow. At present there are arbitrary distinc- 
tions as well as necessary distinctions, the first being the 
creatures of law, the second those of practical convenience. 
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It cannot be thought that if barristers were to be allowed to 
take their instructions from clients, and attorneys were to be 
allowed to practise in Court, the next step would be for 
Chancery barristers to be defending prisoners at the Old Bailey, 
and for the Bar of the Middlesex Sessions to migrate in a 
body to the House of Lords. There might be other incon- 
veniences in a simple fusion of the two branches of the pro- 
fession as they stand at present. The change would be too 
sweeping to be unaccompanied with matters of grave doubt 
and difficulty. But we hope before long to see the principle 
conceded. The details may be worked out more slow ly. 

The Report to which we have alluded proposes that there 
should be a Central University of Law for both branches of 
the profession. No one should be entitled to practise either 
as attorney or barrister without taking the degree of Associate 
of Laws for the first and of Bachelor of Laws for the second. 
We think that in this we may trace the germ of a future amal- 
gamation of the two branches. If the education of both js to 
be the same, but the one which is higher in the social scale 
and in the rewards reserved for it is to entail a longer course 
of study and a severer test, the rise from one to the other 
becomes more natural. 
between the two. If an attorney wishes to become a barrister 
he must first have his name struck off the rolls, and must then 
qualify for a call by keeping terms for three years, and attending 
either chambers or lectures, or passing an examination. In the 
same way a barrister must be disbarred before he can be articled. 
None of the time passed in studying for one branch is counted by 
the other. According to the present scheme, a course of study in 
an attorney’s office is to be recognized as part of a barrister’s 
qualification. 
the two branches. 


barrister’s training. We believe one of our present judges 
started as an attorney. 
in his father’s office. One of the leading juniors on the Home 
Circuit owes much of his success to the same cause. The 
insight into the mechanism of law as a business which is thus | 
gained has its effects on the subsequent practice of law as a 
science. This may be but a very gradual convergence of the two 
branches, and, indeed, the Committee have altogether postponed 
the consideration of any actual fusion. But when lines cease to 
be parallel, they must meet some time or other if prolonged at | 
both ends, and the ultimate tendency of the present scheme 
is to bring the two branches together. No doubt, long before 
they actually join, many other distinctions will have to be 
abolished. The attorneys will not always be tied down by | 
such strict rules as to their 
always be limited to a honorarium. 
ought to be arranged on a different scale. 





The payment of both 


of them make their incomes by their real work, for that is in- | 


sufficiently remunerated. The attorney gets the same fee for 
signing a cheque or reading a letter, as for answering a difficult 


question of mixed Jaw and fact which needs all his 
learning and experience. The barrister earns as much 
by going before a Judge in Chambers and obtaining | 


leave to plead several matters, as by waiting in court for 
ten days while the cases that stand before his are | 
being disposed of. We hear occasionally of immense charges 
for marriage settlements, and exorbitant fees in heavy cases. 
But if lawyers were able to bargain, could charge the real 
value of their work in one case, and do without any fee in 
another, such payments would be more evenly distributed. 
Lord Westbury’s Bill to enable attorneys to dispense with the 
regular scale would have this effect so far as they were con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, the profession was against that 
scheme, and nothing has yet been devised to touch the sacred 
honorarium of barristers, 

There can be little doubt that whatever may be done with 
a view to a fusion of the two branches, the present division of 
labour will continue. Perhaps the effect of a change will be 
to extend it. The preparation of a case will still rest 
with the man who is versed in business details, but 
he will not think it necessary to carry the case himself 
through all its stages. Indeed, if by accident the business 
details were to be entrusted to the wrong man, he would have 
the simple remedy of transferring them toanother. Barristers 
in large practice could not count on having the greater part of 
their work done for nothing, as is so much the case at present, | 
but they will be able to make over a minimum of the gain, 
together with the maximum of the business. 
this would not be a more healthy system, as far as the pro- 


fession is concerned, than the one which is now in vigour. 


At present, there is no connection | 


This, again, gives us a point of contact between | 
It has already been found that a year or | 
two with an attorney is an extremely serviceable part of a} 


A late Attorney-General was articled | 


At present neither | 


We question if | | 


But the real point to be considered is the public interest, 
Would the legal work of the country be better or worse done 
if these arbitrary distinctions were abolished? We think it 
would be done better. As things stand, the work is portioned 
out, not with regard to practical difficulty, but to theoretical] 
fitness. An attorney can conduct the case against the Overend 
and Gurney Directors before the Lord Mayor, and can he 
highly complimented on the skill with which ‘he has presented 
it to the Court, but when the very same case comes on before 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Lewis can be heard no longer. 
An immense amount of Chancery business is transacted by tlie 
chief clerks, and as barristers will not go before those who 
were originally solicitors, solicitors have to appear and argue, 
But should any case be referred from the chief clerk to “the 
Vice-Chancellor, the argument has to be ‘taken up by counsel, 
not because Vice-Chancellors are more difficult to move than 
chief clerks, but because barristers have an exclusive audience, 
Of course, a solicitor may feel that he is unfitted to argue a 
case, just as a barrister may feel that he is unfitted to get up 
the necessary evidence. But the converse may sometimes 
occur. An attorney may learn by experience that he is more 
fitted for work in court than for office work, and a barrister 
may find that his presence of mind always deserts him as soon 
| he is on his legs. Under present circumstances, the first can 
only practise in county courts and before magistrates ; the other 
must restrict himself to chamber practice, which is not always 
of a very lucrative order. There is no other remedy. It is all 
| very well to say that both branches of the profession are open to 
| all the world, but a man who has committed himself to one does 
‘not care to throw away all his time and money and start afresh 
in the other. If there was even a simple and ready means of 
transition from one to the other, some improvement would be 
made. Yet here again the interests of the profession would 
|be advanced, rather than those of the public, though the 
public would benefit indirectly from anything that rendered 
| the profession more practically useful. A simple and econo- 
|mical division of labour would serve the public best, and the 
profession need hardly fear an injury to itself from a scheme 
|nursed in its own bosom, and countenanced by the ablest of 
* leaders. 
| 


THE PUBLIC PREPOSSESSION FOR BYRON. 


MM BEECHER STOWE will probably repent her impul- 
sive and unjustified confession, when she sees the 
incredulity. with which her story has been received in both 
England and America, and the sort of wild reaction it has really 
caused in Byron’s favour. This absolute incredulity seems to us, 
| we confess, much as we regret and blame Mrs. Stowe’s rashness, 
irrational in the extreme. If wise men must admit that a story 
so horrible might very possibly be plausibly accounted for without 
‘assuming the utterly inadmissible hypothesis of either Lady 
| Byron's falsehood or Mrs. Stowe’s falsehood, on the one hand, and 
| without assuming either of those ladies’ intellectual derangement 
}ou the other, yet certainly no sensible-man would for a moment, 

| while all the positive evidence is on one side and nothing but the 
most ambiguous inferential evidence on the other, go to the absurd 
extreme taken up just now by English and American opinion 
of absolutely and obstinately discrediting the testimony given. 
Perhaps the wisest thing that Lady Byron's executors could now 
do would be to publish at once the authentic documents in their 
| possession. No doubt the *‘altum silentium,” the ‘* premat nox 
jalta” policy, for which Mr. I. Arnold so eloquently contends 
in the Daily News, was the right policy, but it is possible 
no longer. After Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s terrible error—terri- 
ble, we mean, in its practical results, for there can be no 
manner of doubt (and ought to have been none in Lady Byron’s 
mind, if she had really been the shrewd as well as the good woman 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe gives her credit for being) that the mere 
currency of such a story, instead of limiting the circulation and 
diminishing the morbid fascinations of Byron’s poems, would, 
whether disbelieved or believed, have multiplied it tenfold—after 
this terrible blunder of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s, we say, probably 
the best thing to be done is to adopt the policy of frankness, and 
so allay the morbid curiosity which will never rest while the 
| literary executors of Lady Byron preserve silence. ‘Then, with all 
| the evidence produced, the morbid public excitement would pro- 
|bably subside, and we should no longer have acute critics 
putting every promising line of Lord Byron’ 8 poetry to the rack, 
in order to ascertain whether it yields up Ww hat is supposed to be 
| damning evidence against him, or what is held to be equally con- 
| clusive proof of his innocence. ‘As it is, no more singularly successful 
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device could have been invented for raising to the zenith Lord 
Byron’s literary popularity than this discredited statement,—con- 
necting his name, as it does, with a dark accusation which is held 
by some not only to be still unproven, but demonstrated baseless. 

But, to take leave of this very disagreeable controversy, the 
feature of the public mind which is to us most striking and un- 
expected, is the extraordinary depth of the prepossession which it 
has revealed in favour of Byron,—aud that not merely Byron the 
poet, but Byron the man. Anything more irrational, as we have 
said, than the blank and positive disbelief with which the only 
evidence bearing on the subject that would have any value at all 
in a court of justice has been received on all sides, it is impossible 
to conceive. We do not say, we do not think for a moment, that any 
conclusive evidence has as yet been produced. But the rebutting evi- 
dence so passionately relied on,—Lord Lindsay’s negative evidence, 
for instance, that Lady Byron did ot hint the facts to Lady Anne 
Barnard, the Standard’s literary evidence or no evidence gathered 
from the poems, more than outweighed by the Saturday Review's 
opposite argument published on the same day,—simply amounts 
to this, that «// the conceivable sources of evidence don’t yield up 
corroborating particulars. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s version of Lady 
Byron’s story is treated as if it were not even a capital item of 
evidence, and all,—for this is what we want to insist on,—from the 
passionate prepossession for Byron which pervades both England and 
America. Mr. William Howitt’s vivid description of Lady Byron's 
liability to sudden changes from cordial to icy moods —which is, 
no doubt, truthful enough, and by no meanssurprising in a woman 
who had suffered as she did,—is dwelt upon as if it had the 
slightest tendency to prove that Lady Byron was subject to life- 
long illusions, and was, in fact, deranged, a supposition for 
which, we will venture to say, there never was the shadow of 
evidence in the mind of any one of those mary friends who directly 
or indirectly have given their estimate of her to the public. ‘The 
simple truth is that English and American opinion is obviously 
determined not to weigh, but to discredit, what it has heard. 
We all feel that Mrs. Beecher Stowe—doubtless actuated by 
generous impulses—has done a rash, and mischievous, and 
unjustifiable thing in communicating what she had _ heard 
from Lady Byron without first consulting with Lady Byron’s 
literary executors and descendants. ‘This has set public feeling 
agaiust her, but this could certainly not have been suflicient 
to lead to the hasty and absurd conclusion that her inaccurate 
recollection of Lady Byron’s statement is as wide of the mark in 
its main drift as itis in its minute incidental details, were not 
the public mind violently prejudiced in Lord Byron’s favour. 
This is to our minds the cardinal fact of the recent excitement. 
Byron is still a pet, a darling, of the English-speaking races, not 
merely as a poet, but as a man. 

For ourselves, we confess that, supposing Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
story to be in the main true—whieh seems to us on the evidence 
more likely than not, though the evidence is, of course, as yet quite 
unsifted, and open to all the contingencies of prima facie evidence 
in general—it would not alter seriously our previous estimate of 
the moral character of Lord Byron. It would show, indeed, 
what was not before known, that he was a man who could violate 
not merely every moral principle—that was known—but the 
deepest uatural instincts of human nature; in other words, that 
there was natural disease in his instincts, as well as moral disease 
in his will. But would any candid reader of his poems be seriously 
surprised at that? Still more, does it not almost relieve the guilt 
(properly so called,—i.c., the responsible guilt) involved in the mali- 
cious audacity of his naked satire, to know that there was a radical 
taint, not merely in his will, as.there is in all profligate men, but 
in the very basis of his natural instincts ? Consider only the 
ineffable meanness of Byron in lampooning his wife before the 
public as he did. Say what you may of the various eloquent 
tributes to her paid in various poems, and of the partially ficti- 
tious element in those characters in the disguise of which he held 
her up to public ridicule, still there is no manner of question but 
that he did lampoon her, and lampoon her in a way which he 
intended to be intelligible to all the world,—and that, though he 
himself admitted that all the wrong had been on his side, if not 
all the suffering on hers. Now, does not this inexpressibly malicious 
and mean insult, this dragging of her unoffending and innocent 
figure into the heart of some of his most witty, profane, and obscene 
satire, strictly imply that very absence of common natural in- 
stincts which in a stronger and more concrete Sense this story 
of Mrs. Stowe’s would prove? We do not mean this as any 
confirmation of its truth, for we well know how utterly worth- 
less as evidence that sort of indirect reasoning is. We ouly 
mean this,;—that English and American readers must have read 





Byron to very little purpose if their moral estimate of him would 
be gravely changed for the worse by the truth of this disclosure, 
supposing it to be true; and yet it seems by the chorus of angry 
incredulity with which it is received, that it would make the whole 
difference between their regarding him merely as a man of violent 
natural passions and perverted genius, and as a man of intrinsi- 
cally distorted nature. For ourselves, with the highest estimate of 
his marvellous genius, we confess that it would make very little 
difference in our conception of him whether this horrid story be 
true or false. Whether true or false, there is no manner of doubt 
that there was the genuine malign devil in him only too often, 
that malign devil, we mean, which not only bears a grudge 
against divine law, but which invites mocking insurrec- 
tion against natural feelings and instincts Jecause they are 
natural. Mrs. Stowe’s picture of Byron in his study 
with his half-sister, on the morning when Lady Byron 
was leaving his roof for ever, refusing his hand to his wife, and 
asking mockingly, as he put his hands behind him and retreated to 
the mantel-piece, “‘ When shall we three meet again? ” may, no 
doubt, turn out to be erroneous, or falsely coloured, but it is in 
the very spirit of the malignant and brilliant mockeries of ‘‘ Don 
Juan.” There is moral cruelty of the most base and naked 
character at the very root of Byron's satire, intolerance not only 
of law, but of instinct,—the element, in short, which Goethe de- 
lineates so powerfully in Mephistopheles where he lures the raw 
and innocent student into his devilish snares. We are disposed to 
think that the crime attributed to him, by tending to establish 
something like original disease of nature, should probably rather 
relieve our estimate of his individual responsibility, and justify us 
in attributing, more or less, toa taint of insanity what might 
otherwise be referred to mere voluntary wickedness. Lady Byron’s 
belief that there was both angel and devil in Lord Byron was 
doubtless true enough, as a popular mode of stating that 
there was in him a far fiercer conflict of antagonistic principles 
than in ordinary men, and one, moreover, of a kind which gave 
him far less chance of self-mastery than ordinary men even of 
strong passions can command. ‘The deeper you carry the root of 
his depravity, the more right you gain, in one sense, to judge 
charitably of himself, é.e., of all in him which he had really in 
his own power. It seems to us simply astonishing that the 
British public should fire up as it does at the mere suggestion of 
this view of Byron, —though it be quite right in condemning the 
mode in which the view is obtained, and reserving judgment as to 
the facts. ‘There is but one character in all fiction which seems to 
us to bear comparison at all with the true Lord Byron, and that 
is Miss Emily Bronté’s ‘‘ Heatheliff,” in Wuthering Heights, who is 
a savage and rustic edition of the character which Byron himself 
paints for us. In Heathcliff, too, there is angel as well as 
devil, though the latter vastly preponderates. ‘I can hardly,” 
says Heathcliff of his wife, and in her presence, ‘regard 
her in the light of a rational creature, so obstinately has 
she persisted in forming a fabulous notion of my character, 
and acting on the false impressions she cherished. But 
at last I think she begins to know me: I don’t perceive the 
silly smiles and grimaces that provoked me at first, and the sense- 
less incapability of discovering that I was in earnest when I gave 
her my opinion of her infatuation and herself... .. Are you 
sure, Isabella, that you hate me? If I let you alone for half an 
hour, won't you come sighing and wheedling to me again? . . . If 
she desired to go, she might: the nuisance of her presence outweighs 
the gratification to be derived from tormenting her.” That might 
be an excerpt from some of Lord Byron's outbursts against his 
wife. Certainly, the English public are right iu condemning the 
unjustified, rash, and sentimental impulsiveness which has 
drawn the curtain from what may fairly be called, in one of 
Emily Bronti’s powerful and lurid phrases, ‘these clouded 
windows of hell.” Certainly, too, they are right in suspending 
their judgment as to the facts till further evidence. But as cer- 
tainly, their air of surprise, offence, horror, and indignation that 
Byron should, even for a moment, and on evidence, be supposed 
guilty of any charge so horrible, betrays the radically superficial 
and worthless judgment with which they 


“ Have watched tho fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife.” 





A DRIFTING STAR. 
EW of the statements made by Professor Stokes in the address 
{ with which he opened the recent meeting of the British 
Association attracted more attention than the assertion that Sirius 
is receding from the earth at the rate of nearly thirty miles in 
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every second of time. Amazing as the fact is, it was not the fact 
that attracted so much attention ; for even such a tremendous rate 
of motion is no uncommon attribute of the orbs which deck our 
skies. Astronomers have shown that our own sun sweeps ever 
onward through space with a velocity altogether inconceivable by 
us. Our own earth speeds around its central luminary with a 
velocity of more than eighteen miles per second. Even minute 
bodies like the meteors which flash in momentary splendour 
across the heavens, and then vanish for ever, have a velocity of 
motion almost equal to that with which the stately orb of Sirius 
courses onwards through space. It was not, then, the enormous 
velocity ascribed to the fiery Dog Star that attracted men’s notice. 
The wonder was how astronomers could measure the motion with 
which the star is rushing from us. Knowing that, vast as is the 
velocity of its motion, countless ages must pass before the star 
could seem to be diminished in splendour through its recession, it 
seemed indeed an amazing thing that any process we can apply 
could tell us anything respecting a motion whose primary effect is 
absolutely inappreciable. 

As the time is approaching when the same method which has 
revealed to us the recession of Sirius is to be applied with increased 
instrumental powers under the able management of our leading 
spectroscopist, it may interest many to learn something of the 
strange mode of inquiry which can deal successfully with a pro- 
blem of so much difficulty. Already the new telescope is approach- 
ing completion, and before long a series of questions which Mr. 
Huggins had found beyond the powers of his 8}-inch telescope 
will be solved by means of the increased powers now placed at his 
disposal. 

The new mode of estimating the stellar motions is in reality 
sufficiently simple, though the principle on which it depends is the 
result of a long series of labours by the most eminent physicists of 
the age. We must conceive our earth as placed within a wave-tossed 
ocean extending on every side into infinite space. The waves 
which traverse this ocean are the minute light-waves, and heat- 
waves, and chemical waves which every celestial orb is ever 
generating. Transmitted through the ethereal ocean with a 
velocity altogether inconceivable by us, these waves not only 
generate a myriad forms of force and motion, but tell us all that 
we can learn about the habitudes of the celestial bodies. Our 
earth is a part of the shore of the infinite ethereal ocean, and the 
waves which roll upon that shore bring from beyond the ever- 
tossing ocean waifs and strays of knowledge, which our astro- 
nomers are busily piecing together—waif by waif, and stray by 
stray—until a noble structure is rising under their hands, built 
though it be of the mere sand and shells brought to us by the 
ethereal waves that lave our shores. 

Like the waves of our own seas, those which traverse the 
ethereal ocean of space are of unequal dimensions. From the long 
heat-waves which Tyndall has termed the rollers of the great 
ether ocean, to the billows of the light-waves, and so to the tiny 
ripples of the actinic waves, we have every gradation of length. 
But there is this peculiarity in the waves that come to us from any 
particular star, that while the same gradations of length are 
observed, waves of a certain definite length are wanting. Still, 
comparing ethereal with sea waves, it is as though the waves 
which travelled to our sea-coast before some particular wind had 
nearly every length, from that of the roller to that of the ripple, but 
that waves exactly ten feet from crest to crest, and waves of exactly 
certain other lengths, were invariably found to be wanting. 

Now, let us conceive of our earth as a ship in the vast ocean of 
space, and no longer as a fixed part of that ocean’s shore-line. As 
a ship speeds over a wave-tosssd ocean, there is an obvious apparent 
change in the length of the waves she crosses. If she is meeting 
a long series of rollers, for instance, she crosses them more quickly 
(that is, more pass her in a given time) than if she were at anchor ; 
and if she is moving in the same direction as the rollers, fewer 
pass her in a given time, and if those on board of her were not 
aware of her motion, they would think the rollers narrower or 
wider than they are in reality in the respective cases mentioned. 

Supposing, however, that such a crew had some exact method 
of measuring the apparent length of the rollers and billows which 
passed under them, and that they knew beforehand that waves 
exactly ten feet long were wanting in the sea they were traversing, 
then they would be able to tell whether their ship was moving or 
not, and in what direction. For instead of waves of ten feet in 
length being absent, waves of exactly nine feet in length might 
seem to be wanting; and then they would know that these were 
in reality the ten-feet waves, only that their ship’s motion had 
reduced them to nine feet. So they would know that they were 


travelling one-tenth as fast as the sea-waves and meeting them. 








And if waves of eleven feet in length seemed to be wanting, they 
would know that their ship was travelling one-tenth as fast as the 
sea-waves and in the same direction. 

One more illustration, and we shall be ready to show how cer- 
tainly astronomers have become assured of the recession of Sirius, 
Suppose the reason why waves of all, save certain definite 
lengths, came from a particular direction, was that a number of 
buoys lying far away in that direction were tossing, each with its 
own rhythmic motion, only that no buoys were tossing with the 
motion which would supply certain definite waves. ‘Then it is 
perfectly clear that if the fleet of buoys were suddenly to begin 
to move away from or towards the shore, a change would take 
place in the length of every order of waves. A tossing buoy, for 
example, which was generating a twenty-feet wave, would gene- 
rate a longer wave when travelling quickly away. When it was 
at its highest it would mark the crest of a wave, and when next at 
its highest that crest would be twenty feet away if the 
buoy had not travelled, but if the buoy had travelled 


a foot in the interval the crest would be twenty-one 
feet away, and all the waves generated by the buoy 
would be twenty-one feet from crest to crest. ‘This being 


true (mutatis mutandis) for all the buoys, instead of ten-feet waves 
being wanting (say), there would now be no eleven-feet waves. 
On the other hand, if the fleet of buoys were approaching the 
shore at a similar rate, there would be no nine-feet waves.. 
Thus in every case a motion of approach is indicated by the 
shortening of wave-lengths, a motion of recession by the reverse. 

Now, the waves which Sirius sends across the ethereal ocean are 
of all, except certain, lengths ; and our physicists have recognized. 
the missing waves as corresponding to those which certain 
known gases have the power of absorbing. When we look at 
the spectrum of Sirius, we see the waves of different orders 
separately, and we see the gaps distinctly marked. These 
gaps ought to correspond to the places where waves of a 
certain length should fall. But if Sirius is not at rest there will 
not be this exact correspondence. Now, fortunately, we can tell 
whether this is the case or not. We can cause the light from the- 
very vapour which is absorbing certain of the light-waves of Sirius: 
to produce a bright-line spectrum side by side with the spectrum: 
of Sirius ; and the fundamental principle of spectroscopic analysis 
teaches that the bright lines should correspond with the dark gaps 
in the star’s spectrum. If not, it must be because the recession or 
approach of the star is lengthening or shortening all its light- waves, 
and so displacing the dark gap. 

Now, when the spectrum of Sirius is thus compared with the 
spectrum of hydrogen, it is found there is not that exact corre- 
spondence which was to have been looked for if the star were at 
rest. ‘lhe dark absorption-line of hydrogen in the star’s spectrum 
is shifted in a direction indicating that the wave-lengths have 
been increased. In other words, it is found that the star must be 
receding from us. ‘The indication is one of extreme delicacy, 
however, and nothing but the enormous velocity with which the 
star is really travelling away from us would have sufficed to 
render the motion accessible with the instrumental means applied 
by Mr. Huggins. Now that he is to be placed in possession of 
improved optical appliances, we may hope for information respect- 
ing the motions of many other stars. ‘The knowledge thus acquired 
cannot but have an important bearing on the theories which we 
are to form respecting the sidereal spaces. Hitherto we have been 
forced to be content with the measurement of those apparent 
motions which our telescopists have been able to detect. IRgno- 
rant of the stars’ distances, we could form but the vaguest notion 
of the true significance of these movements. Now, however, we 
have a mode of measurement which tells us of the actual velocity 
of stellar motions, and will thus enable us to form much clearer 
conceptions than we have yet been able to obtain respecting the 
grand processes of cosmical evolution which are in progress 
around us. 








THE WORKING-CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT CONINGSBY. 
No. IV. 

S mentioned in my last paper, although I was unable to visit 
£A. California, as the railroad was not completed, I had much 
correspondence with gentlemen residing there and conversation 
with working-men who had given that State a trial. Most of the: 
latter expressed themselves anxious to get back to it, home-sick- 
ness and restlessness being the reasons generally given for their 
having come East again. It would appear to be indeed an El 
Dorado for the working-man. Not only are wages high, but food. 
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is cheap and of greater variety than in any other part of the 
Union, and the climate is most pleasant. As one instance of the 

rosperity of the working-classes, I was informed by the Hon. H. 
C. Bennett, Secretary of the Californian Labour Exchange, that 
in spite of almost every trade having indulged in the luxury of 
obstinate strikes, there were in the different savings’ banks in San 


Francisco at the date of his letter (July, 1868) upwards of ten |. 


million dollars the property of persons living by handiwork. 
It is no small matter, too, that this vast sum was bearing interest, 
secured by Government, at the rate of 10 per cent. Almost every 
one of the strikes alluded to had been a victory for the men, for 
labour in California has everything its own way. The eight-hour 
law, too, is general, the Bill having been passed by the legislature 
of the State. The great want of California—as indeed it is of the 
whole Union west of the Mississippi—is female labour. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of women, many occupations which are here 
confined to the weaker are there followed by the stronger sex. 
For instance, in San Francisco there are upwards of 5,000 
washermen (mostly Chinese), and men domestics are employed in 
the smallest households. The Chinese, of whom there are between 
50,090 and 60,000 in the State, bear a very good character, being 
sober, saving, and extremely industrious. Upwards of 2,000 are 
in business for themselves, and among these are some of the 
wealthiest and most respected citizens in the State. The Irish 
and Chinese do not get on at all well together, the former being 
notorious for their intolerance all over the continent. Unprin- 
cipled politicians pander to these prejudices of the white labourers 
against the yellow, and were it not for the fact that the Federal 
Legislature has power to annul State laws which are contrary to 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution, the poor Chinese would 
be persecuted legally as well as privately, two or three infamous 
bills against them having been carried through the Californian 
Congress. Most of the Celestials in the manufacturing districts 
are under the control of six great Companies, who furnish them 
with transport, find employment for them, feed and clothe them, 
and provide doctors when necessary while they are out of work. 
Further than this, as there is a great horror in the Chinese mind 
of being buried in a foreign land, these Companies are actually 
under contract to return the bodies of all who die to China. 
Labour Isxchanges have had a good trial in America, and appear 
to work well. ‘The two principal are those in San Francisco and 
New York. ‘he former, although more recently established, 
has done more business in a given time in the way of finding 
employment for all descriptions of workpeople than the latter. 
These agencies are supported by contributions from employers 
and wealthy citizens, who find it to their interest to encourage 
all movement for the regulation and increased supply of labour. 
From a long list showing the entire business transacted during 
three months at the Californian Labour Exchange, I pick out 
the following few facts, showing wages actually obtained by 
people who had just arrived in San Francisco in the early 
part of the summer of 1868. 1,844 general labourers were 
found in situations in town and country at rates varying from 
two dollars to two dollars and a half per day without board, or 
from thirty to fifty dollars per month with board and lodging, 
the dollar in California meaning gold. ‘Thus we find rough and 
unskilled labourers getting upwards of fifty shillings a week, 
besides their board and lodging, and savings’ banks at hand where 
ten per cent. interest may be obtained on all they can lay by.  I€ this 
does not settle the question as to whether the labourer is better off 
in Europe or America, it is difficult to imagine anything which 
would. Again, I find that 37 engineers were provided with work 
at rates varying from 50 to 80 dollars per month with board ; 
1,164 farm hands at rates a little higher than the general unskilled 
labourers, some of them getting as much as 60 dollars with board. 
409 carpenters found work at wages varying from 3 to 5 dollars 
per day; and so on, through sheet after sheet of official figures, 
not issued from a claptrap advertising agency ollice, but vouched 
for by no less a personage than the Governor of the State. 

No wonder, with such facts as these before them, that the 
labourers of Europe are pouring into the United States during the 
season at the rate of over a thousand per day. I remember to 
have seen somewhere an ingenious calculation endeavouring to 
prove that an average human being is worth about £100 to the 
State, that is to say, that he or she generally adds that much to 
the wealth of the community, after deducting personal consump- 
tion. If this be true, and it strikes me as exceedingly plausible, 
over £100,000 per day drops into the American Exchequer from 
this one item of human machinery during several months of each 
year. ‘That should be a happy power which finds itself every ten 
days a million pounds’ worth of flesh and blood the richer. Of 








course, this does not include money in investments, &c. Before 
quitting the subject of wages, I would warn intending immigrants 
not to suppose that the rates alluded to in my last paper prevail 
over anything like the greater part of the Union. Four and five 
dollars per day for the leading trades are exceptionally high 
wages, which are only to be obtained when there is work to be 
found, in the largest and most expensive cities, such as New York, 
Chicago, &c. I sent out some 250 circulars to all parts of the Union, 
to leading men in public and commercial life, in which among 
other questions I asked what rate of wages prevailed in the district 
in which my correspondents resided, and, as may be expected, I 
received widely differing accounts in reply. I have compiled a 
list of the highest and lowest rates of wages I heard of in connec- 
tion with the different trades and callings; it is too long to be 
inserted here, but the following extract may not be out of place :— 
Highest Wages. Lowest. 


Compositors, piecework, per 1,000 oms 75 cents. 60 conts. 


Carpenters, per day....... eveveceeee srsssseree 43 dols. 2 dols. 
EEMGIMOCTS, «4g coc esecee-vece cvecceces -« 5 dols. 2dols. 50c. 
Filers ‘brennan itieemesennenne 4 dols. 50c. 2 dols. 
Harness-makers — ..scceceseceeee seeeeeeeees 3 dols. 2 dols. 
Pi NN cininscocsvusanicoubickeseseene wees 3 ols, Idol. 75c. 


Paperhangers ....... osesso0e -eveseesonsecseses 3 dols. 2 dols. 


During the summer of 1868 the workmen all over the United 
States were making strenuous efforts to improve the victory 
which a little clever strategy on the part of some of their leaders 
had gained for them in respect of the eight-hour law. Strikes 
were going on everywhere. Bricklayers, bakers, ironworkers, 
tailors, gasmen, miners, and compositors were all cither demanding 
more wages or a shorter working day. While I was in Penn- 
sylvania, the coalminers were marching and countermarching, 
“ flag-raising” and “ orating,” and, in short, doing everything 
but drive their picks into the coal. In Philadelphia the gasmen 
cut the dispute with their employers short by turning out the 
light, and after two nights of such utter darkness that not a 
dollar could be turned after dark in a city of 800,000 souls, of 
course the masters had to give in. In New York the great 
struggle was between the bricklayers and their bosses, who were 
holding daily and nightly indignation meetings against cach other. 
I attended some of these, and, without entering into the merits of 
the question at issue, I am bound to say that the men conducted 
themselves in a more temperate and orderly manner than the 
masters. For instance, at one meeting of the former, bitter com- 
plaints were made of the presence of some non-unionists, certain 
energetic (rermans, who insisted on working the old time of ten 
hours per day. It was, however, ruled by the meeting, at the 
request of several speakers, that the ‘‘ gentlemen should be invited 
to remain, and if they had anything to say for themselves, be 
respectfully heard.” As it happened, the men alluded to, who 
seemed to be pretty generally known, did not speak ; but had they 
done so, I am sure that they would have had a patient hearing. 
At a meeting of “ bosses,” where I was present, several ‘ gentle- 
men ” violently attacked the reporters of certain newspapers which 
had favourably commented upon the conduct of the men. The 
poor men who were thus insulted on account of the tone their 
editors had thought fit to adopt had repeatedly to appeal to the 
chairman for protection, and more than once threatened to leave 
the room. In short, there was altogether more confusion and 
warmth of feeling displayed than among the men. I remember 
one ‘ boss” especially whose speech was plentifully interlarded 
with oaths from beginning to end, and he was evidently worth too 
many dollars to be called to order. 

In America almost every trade has its society, and the grand 
total of membership is something imposing ; but there is not the 
same facility for combination for the purposes of a strike that 
there isin England. ‘There is not so much cohesion among the 
men, and, as a rule, they do not possess any great reserve funds 
like our wealthy ‘Trade Societies. ‘The ‘ National ‘Typographical 
Union ” is one of the most influential bodies of workmen in the 
States, on account of the high intelligence of its members. It 
numbered some 7,000 when I was in Washington, but the sum 
in the treasurer's hands was only 204 dols. ‘This society had over 
a hundred local branches, and was governed by very respectable 
and intellectual men. While treating of this society, it may be 
interesting to relate, as an instance of successful “ lobbying,” how 
the Kight-Hour Bill came to be passed by pressure put upon 
politicians by certain officers of the ‘l'ypographical Union, from 
one of whom I had the story, with permission to make what use 
I liked of it: —“* We went,” said my informant, ‘* into the Capitol, 
and sent in for Mr. , of the Republicans, and told him it was 
no use for the two partics to try and humbug the working- 
men any longer, as we had had enough of it, and meant 
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to have the Eight-Hour Bill carried. We told him right 
away that if the Republicans would pass our Bill we would 
support them at the next election, but if they would not, 
we should go over in a body. He was rather scared 
at this, and asked us to wait and see Mr. , who then 
came out and spoke to us. We told him the same, and the upshot 
of it was they both tried to put us off with smooth words. Soon 
after we went to the Capitol agaiv, and that time sent in for 
Mr. , a Democrat hot and hot, and he took it up for us there 
and then. When he brought it forward in Congress there was 
not a single member on either side who liked it, but not a man 
of them dared to say a word against it, for fear of losing the work- 
ing-men’s vote.” And thus the law that all mechanics in the 
employ of Government should work eight instead of ten hours 
per day was passed through both Houses. I may say that 
American trade societies generally mix themselves up more in 
political matters than ours do. A secretary of a union once 
said to me, ‘* Your men are great fools to take such trouble to keep 
out of politics as they do. With your powerful organizations 
you might do wonders in England, if you only treated your Whigs 
and Tories as we do the Republicans and Democrats. ‘They are 
all alike, and do not care a pea-nut for the working-men. Why, 
if we had great wealthy bodies here like your Amalgamated 
Engineers, we would run our own President, and appoint work- 
ing-men as Foreign Ministers.” 

The mode of carrying on these Societies is very similar to that 
pursued in England, with all the machinery of presidents, councils, 
and secretaries. Although trades’ unionism is but a very few 
years old in America, it appears to be rapidly spreading—much 
more rapidly than in England—which is owing, I think, to the fact 
that there is more antagonism to union principles among workmen 
themselves than there is here. Opposition is generally more favour- 
able than indifference is to the growth of sectarian movements. 
Antagonisms of race are also powerful stimulants to trades’ 
unionism in America, but in two opposite directions. The Irish 
and Germans combine against the “arrogance” of the native 
Americans, and in their turn are combined against by the much 
persecuted Chinese and Negroes: ‘‘ thus doth the dust destroy the 
diamond.” 

I am inclined to think that notwithstanding the formidable 
array of numbers which trades’ unionism makes in the United 
States—there are nearly a quarter of a million members—and 
the pressure it has now and then brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment, it is not destined to have very much influence on the future 
of the continent; for the plain and somewhat prosaic reason that 
men of sufficient ability and activity to officer societies, can in 
America, as a rule, find more profitable employment. Sydney 
Smith said a bishop should never argue with a Dissenting miuister, 
but invite him to dinner; Columbia appears to do this with her 
trades’ union secretaries, for I made the acquaintance of several 
thriving men of business who had been officers, and were still 
honorary members, of their trade societies, but were of opinion, 
when I met them, that, after all, there was much to be said from 
the ‘* boss” point of view. 








A TRIP TO THE SHETLANDS.—ILI. 

AVING seen Lerwick and explored its surroundings, I prepared 

for a visit to the northern islands, without which a tour to the 
Shetlands is no more complete than the Frenchman’s view of the 
United Kingdom from Leicester Square. ‘This tour is not easy 
of accomplishment, there being no inns anywhere except at 
Lerwick. But I was fortunate in the promised hospitality of one 
of the few proprietors residing at Balta Sound, on the east coast 
of Unst. I should have had to wait two days for the small 
steamer which now plies between Lerwick and the northern 
‘slands. I heard gladly, therefore, of a small trading sloop which 





ailed on the day I had destined for my voyage, and which 
would take me to the very top of Balta Sound. ‘The wind was 
south-west, and very fresh, and everything promised a rapid sail. 
The sun soon came out, and threw all the brightness and | 
richness of colour over sea and coast which is requisite to 
give the full flavour to a Shetland scene. We soon hoisted | 
all our sails, and went bounding over the large waves at | 
a great rate, occasionally receiving a rude greeting from one that 
washed over the deck. As the wind.in the sails put one side 


of the vessel almost into the water, while the other was raised | 
high aloft, it was necessary to hold on pretty constantly. On our | 
left we had for a long time the coast of Mainland, grassy and 
rather low, but occasionally exhibiting the precipitous rocks, up- 
heaved strata, and hollowed-out caves that are to be met in alli 





the islands. After Bressay we had the open sea on the right, 
and Whalsay looking very fine in front, till we passed that also, 
It is one of the tamer islands, and is chiefly a sheep-walk. The 
sea in front was very fine, and all alive with breakers on isolated 
stacks or sunken rocks. We crossed the wide passage between 
Yell and Fetlar, where the waves were very high. At Cossaburgh, 
in the south of Yell, we tacked into the bay, and discharged some 
cargo; and also at Mid-Yell, where the bay runs so far in that 
the troublesome tacking against a stiff wind took at least 
an hour. At its head the wind was so high that the boats 
did not like to come out to receive the supplies we had 
brought ; but ultimately they came, and many large sacks of corn 
were hurled into boats that seemed too slight to carry their heavy 
burden safely ashore. We had been three hours in going to and 
returning from this place, and it was about half-past eight when 
we were again at sea, and past ten when, after encountering 
heavier winds between Yell and Unst, we reached Uya Sound, at 
the southern end of the latter. Here the waves were so high that 
the boats would not come out at all, though we had two young 
women on board bound for that very place. It was too late and 
too windy to go further, and I had to reconcile myself to the 
necessity of passing a night in the tiny cabin of this little sloop. 
The sailors lighted a minute stove, brought me a huge black kettle 
filled with the tea of which they were going to partake, with toast 
and butter, and made up a bed, in which I slept soundly through 
all the howling of the wind. My breakfast in the morning was 
the same, with the exception of the milk, which was exhausted; 
and I was in no way sorry for the adventure which had given me 
so pleasant an insight into the habits and the kindliness towards 
strangers of the Shetland seamen. ‘The Shetlanders are very fond 
of tea, and drink it much more than spirits, even when out fishing 
inthehaa/,—notwithstanding the proneness which Lhave mentioned 
to smuggle in cheap Dutch spirits when the opportunity is brought 
to their doors. ‘The following morning we were soon out at sea 
again, dancing gaily over great rolling waves, the tops of which 
stood up on high behind us so as to hide the land on the horizon. 
It was wildest off Muness Point, where we saw the fine ruins of 
Muness Castle. Presently we turned into the narrow channel 
between Unst and the small, green, and sandy island of Balta, 
to enter the long voe called Balta Sound, which is completely 
sheltered by the island, and forms one of the best harbours in 
Shetland. At the upper end are many houses, and I was soon 
welcomed at the comfortable one for which I was bound. Here I 
passed many happy days, marred only by the continuance of the 
stiff wind and the coming-on of drenching rain, which prevented 
me from inspecting this island as fully as I had intended. 

Unst isthe most distant and perhaps the bleakest of the islands. 
It has two ranges of hills, running chiefly north and south, and 
enclosing a valley, with a stream which forms two lakes, full of fish, 
and flows out at the northern end, I ascended the highest hill, 
near the centre of the island, and obtained from it a complete 
survey of the whole. A strong wind was blowing, against which 
it was difficult to stand on the summit; and the very bold rocks 
on the western coast were lashed by a furious sea, while a wild 
channel full of surf separated the north coast of Yell, similarly 
exposed to the ocean. Intervening hills shut out from view the 
lighthouse at Burra Sound, the northern end of Unst; its situa- 
tion is said to be very fine, but it is exposed to the brunt of the 
Northern Ocean and the violent north wind. It has, however, 
the honour of being the most northerly point of the United 
Kingdom. 

In Unst I first saw the true Shetland pony. ‘The ponies are 
not now so common in all the islands that herds are everywhere 
to be found, from which the traveller can take one at pleasure for 
his temporary use, as was formerly the case, according to ‘* The 
Pirate.” In Mainland they are seldom seen, and they are chiefly 
bred and kept in the northern islands, Yell and Unst. The 
horses fetch a good price, and are generally sold out of the islands, 
partly for gentlemen’s use, but principally for mines, for which 
their extreme hardiness, strength, and small requirements admir- 
ably fit them. ‘They cannot be spoiled, except by overfeeding. 
In their native home they never go under a roof, nor are groomed 
or shod. ‘The ponies I saw in Unst were therefore chiefly mares 
and foals; they are used in carrying peat aud other burdens, and 
for riding, but not for drawing. ‘They are very shaggy, some- 
times as much so as a goat, and not much bigger. But the head 
is well formed and intelligent. Mere also I first saw the proper 
Shetland cows, which also are small, short-legged, and scraggy, 
but I am not professional enough to give the points correctly. 
Likewise the Shetland sheep, which | mentioned above, were first 
seen here. Unst maintains these ancient breeds, while newer 
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experiments are supplanting them by cross-breeds in the southern 
islands. Unst is very remarkable for its peculiar and sometimes 
valuable minerals. A large belt of land is composed of green 
serpentine, which takes a good polish. It is inferior to that of 
the Lizard, in having only the green and not the red colour. 
Chromate of iron is found, quite on the surface, often with the 
serpentine. It was largely used as a mordant for the mauve dye, 
till it was superseded by a less expensive substance. ‘This has, for 
the present, almost put an end to the quarrying. Asbestos is 
found in large quantities, both here and in Fetlar. 

I had by this time gained a clearer insight than I had ever 
expected into the character of the Shetlanders. I will devote the 
few remaining lines of my narrative to this subject. That they 
were not Scotch, but much nearer to English than to Scotch, was 
one of the first observations made. ‘Their speech is pure English ; 
I mean English with its level pitch, without the Scotch sing-song, 
and with the English rather than the Scotch vowels. ‘There are 
plenty of local words, which are collected in Mr. Edmondston’s 
‘Glossary ” (see Spectator, June 26, 1869, p. 767), but the frame- 
work of the speech is good, correct English. Physically they are 
more Norse-English than Saxon-English. They are of slenderer 
build, perhaps of lower average height, and more prevailing hand- 
some features than the latter. A kind of girlish sweetness and 
beauty I especially noted in many of the young men, whose rough 
occupation and exposure to the elements would be expected to 
have taken off from the softness of the skin and the roses of the 
cheek. ‘The children were remarkable for a refined kind of beauty 
which is very uu-Scotch. ‘The women are generally decidedly 
pretty when young, but become wrinkled and colourless before 
old age, through hard lives and ungentle seasons. ‘I'hey retain 
a very strong feeling of their separate nationality, and cannot 
bear to be confounded with the Scotch, between whom and 
themselves there is no love lost. ‘There can be, indeed, little in 
common between the true Shetlanders and the Scottish peasantry. 
The Scotch never colonized Shetland; it was peopled, accord- 
ing to historical accounts, together with Orkney, by Nor- 
wegians, and their inroads commenced with the great exodus 
of Norwegian earls who fled from the tyranny of Harold the 
Fairhaired in 875, but it remained subject to the Crown of 
Norway until 1468. It was then with Orkney transferred to 
Scotland, but the earldom of both had been held by a Scotchman 
for nearly a century before. From that time to this the number 
of Scotch proprietors has no doubt increased, but the bulk of the 
population can have been but slightly affected by the Scotch 
proprietorship. ‘The Shetlanders are very honest, sober, and 
simple in their habits; generally very poor, and wearing their 
clothes to tatters like the Irish. ‘They live in small hovels, the 
best of which are of stone, with a good straw thatch, but the 
worst are scarcely to be described,—built of peat, upon a peat 
floor, with small holes, half stuffed up to keep out the wind, for 
windows; and a peat fire in the middle, whose pungent smoke 
thus confined makes the place unapproachable by strangers. 
There is a “land question” in Shetland; but, the people not 
having anything of Irish fire and hate, it will never be much 
heard of out of the islands. ‘The turning of small farms, which 
languished under a vain attempt to produce profitably potatoes, 
vegetables, and oats, into parts of large sheep-farms, and the 
unwillingness of the poor cottiers to accept leases which 
pledge them to avything at all, though it be unquestionably 
advantageous to the land, are two of the chief features of this 
question. This brings to our view one of the defects of the 
Shetland character. ‘Stare super antiquas vias” is a motto which 
again reminds us of the Norsemen, but is a mark of intellectual 
slowness nowadays. Shetland agriculture is far behind what it 
might be, even considering all the difliculties of climate ; but the 
ignorant conservatism and suspicion of the improving landlord, on 
the part of his tenants, keeps it from rising. 

The making of roads has been promoted of recent years in 
every part, and whether in the centre of civilization about 
Lerwick, or in distant Unst, the ways leading in every direction 
to the principal villages or fishing stations are excellent. 

If my account should send any seekers after the enjoyment of 
travel to the Shetlands, I hope and think they will have reason to 
thank me for directing their course thither. They ought to be 
good sailors, and if possible such as really eujoy the sensation of 
being in a boat. And they must not be ruffled by delays and 
inconveniences in communication between the islands or in the 
post. They must also put up with great uncertainty as to 
weather. From the experience of this year, June is a finer month 
than July, and I believe August and September are often good, 
but it is a pity to lose the lovely long days of midsummer. ‘Then 





a sociable disposition is sure to be met by kindness and hospitality 
more than would be found in most countries where people travel. 
And if there is occasional discomfort, at least there is no 
extortion. VIKING. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ss 
CXV.—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—Cuersnire.—Earty Hisrory. 
\HESILLRE certainly formed part of the territories of the 
C Celtic tribe called by the Romans Cornabi or CorNAVII— 
and some antiquarians have derived this name from the long 
peninsula or promontory, now known as the hundred of Wirru/ 
(by the Saxons called Wir-hae/), which separates the Dec from 
the Mersey; and they accordingly give us as its British name, 
Keren-av—i. e., Horn of the Sea—and suppose this peninsula to 
have been the original seat of the Cornavirt. ‘This derivation of 
the name is supported by the form of the counties of Cornwall and 
Caithness, the inhabitants of which were also called Cornavu. 
How far this theory is correct we will not pretend to decide; it 
must be modified, however, to some extent, if we accept the very 
plausible theories as to the changes which have taken place in the 
relations of land and water in this district even within historical 
times. ‘It is generally acknowledged,” observes Dr. Ormerod, 
in his valuable history of Cheshire, ‘‘ that at some distant period 
the tides have risen considerably higher on the western coast than 
at present, and this is borne out by the appearance of the banks of 
all the Lancashire as well as the Cheshire rivers, even without 
acceding to the common opinion that the Ribble was once accessi- 
ble for ships as high as the Roman station of Ribchester. With 
reference to this several channels have been pointed out 
in the account of Wirral, by which the waters of the 
Mersey and the Dee would have been made to communi- 
cate between that hundred and Broxton,” the hundred im- 
mediately to the south and east of Chester, “through a 
valley yet marked with shells and sea-sand, by a tide only a few 
feet higher than usual; and the same stream would also be led 
through other valleys between West Kirkby and Wallesey and the 
rest of Wirral.” ‘lhe deep valley which separates the hundreds 
of Wirral and Broxton runs across the isthmus “in an irregular 
direction from the Mersey by Stoke, Croughton, Chorlton, Back- 
ford, and the two Mollingtons to the Dee.” ‘The “ raised terrace 
formed by Wirral between the waters of the two estuaries,” after 
being broken by this deep valley, ‘+ continues its course onwards in 
a south-east direction towards the foot of the Broxton hills, still 
retaining on its sides two deep and broad vales, each of which is a 
continuation of the line of the respective estuaries. ‘lhe vale on 
the north-east is traversed during its whole length by the waters 
of the Gowy. The vale on the south-west forms in its upper part 
the bed of the Dev, which, however, instead of proceeding down 
the rest of the vale into the estuary in a straight line, is diverted to 
the walls of Chester by a deep channel” (believed to be, in a great 
measure, artificial, aud stated in some ancient pleadings relating 
to the Dee Mills to have been made by Earl Hugh Lupus) ‘formed 
in the elevated line before mentioned, which carries the river past 
Chester in a direction nearly semicircular, till it joins the 
estuary And the line of the great vale again near Blacon 
Point.” ‘A tide much lower than would suffice to cover 
these levels would fill the smaller valley between Wirral 
and Broxton, and render the former hundred a complete 
island, as the country traditions still maintain it to have been 
at a distant period.” Other proofs are adduced to corroborate 
this insulation of Wirral,—asthe name /nce (/uys, or ‘sland), of the 
township where the valley joins the Mersey; the claim of the 
Abbot of St. Werburgh, in the reign of Edward III., of the 
manorial right of ‘*wrecum maris” in his manors three miles 
further from the sea than the termination of this valley in the De ; 
and the soil of the valley being, a yard below the surface, the same 
grey sea-sand as the ground which has been recovered from the De 
by embankments; and the numerous sea-shells deposited in gravel on 
the sides of the valley. A consideration of other valleys in Wirral 
and of the long level plain at its extremity, now protected from 
the Irish Sea by a line of sand-hills, seems to lead to the conclu- 
siou that the Vee and the Mersey had once only one large mouth 
common to both rivers, out of which rose two rocky islands, the 
present parishes of West Kirkby and Kirkby in Walley or 
Wallesey. If this was the case in Ptolemy the Geographer’s time, 
we have an explanation of the puzzle of his mentioning only ‘wo 
rivers between the mouths of the Dee (Seteia Portus) and the Ken 
(Moricambe), whereas at present (if we include the Mersey) there 
are three. 
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Cheshire was included by the Romans within the province of 
Flavia Cesariensis. It was certainly traversed by several Roman 
roadways, some of which may have partly represented the line of 
older British roads or tracks; but although there are still remains 
of these roadways here and there, they are not continuous or dis- 
tinct enough to enable antiquaries to come to any decided agree- 
ment as to their exact course. The Antonine ‘Itinerary ” gives 
us a line of road from Urtoconrum to the station Deva, 
which is usually identified with the site of the modern Chester. 
The exact line of this roadway must to a certain extent depend upon 
what we imagine to have been the state in the Roman period of 
the valley, which we have some reason to believe was once part of 
the estuary of the Dee. The station immediately preceding Deva 
is the “Itinerary” is called Bovium (10 miles distant), and has been 
identified with the modern village of Bangor, on the border of 
Flintshire. The same itinerary gives us a continuation of this 
line of road beyond Deva by a station called Conpatr (20 
miles), to another called Mamucrum (18 miles). The site of the 
former of these two stations is usually identified with a field called 
the Harbour Field, in the parish of Kinderton, in Cheshire, and that 
of the latter with the modern Manchester. The Antonine ‘ Itin- 
erary” gives us another line of road from CoNDATE to a station 
called MeproLaNum (19 miles), which we have already identified 
with Chesterton in Staffordshire, whence a road led to EroceTuM or 
Wall. Some of our readers may remember that thereis a Mrp10- 
LANUM mentioned in the ‘Itinerary ” as the next station before 
Bovium, on the line of road from Urioconium to Deva. Anti- 
quaries usually make these two distinct places. but the recurrence 
of the same name among the same set of stations without any 
distinctive epithet for either is rather puzzling, and looks as if 
we had not arrived yet at the real facts. We should remark 
that the station next beyond ConpareE on the line of road from 
MEDIOLANUM (Chesterton) is MANCUNIUM (18 miles), a variation 
of the name of the station at the modern Manchester. ‘The 
Geographer of Ravennr. gives us another name of a Roman 
station—VERATINUM—placed by antiquaries on the Cheshire bank 
of the Mersey opposite to Warrington. Besides a roadway con- 
necting DevA with VERATINUM, another is believed at a some- 
what later time in the Roman period to have connected the latter 
station directly with Conpate. We do not feel, however, that 
we are treading on secure ground in mentioning these last lines of 
road. 

Horseley had conjectured that the Romans first permanently 
established themselves at Deva under Agricola, about the year 
84. A more recent discovery brought to light brass tablets record- 
ing a grant of the freedom of the city of Rome to certain troops serv- 
ing in Britain in the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117), ‘‘a portion 
at least of which may be presumed to have been stationed near 
Bickley, where the tablets were found.” ‘Che Chester inscriptions 
also are considered to establish that the 20th Legion was stationed 
there in the consulship of Commodus and Lateranus, A.D. 154, 
and as late as the joint reign of Diocletian and Maximian (A.D. 
283-304). ‘*Long time previous to this, a coin of the Emperor 
Geta (A.D. 210-212) recognizes the city as a colony of Rome.” 

Besides the Roman remains, there are three camps attributed to 
a British origin, but whether of the earlier or later period of their 
struggles with successive invaders it is not possible to determine. 
They are ‘ Bucton Castle, on the edge of Yorkshire; Maiden 
Castle, near Barnhill ; and Kellsborow, in the parish of Delamere ; 
and to these may be added a strong but irregular work between 
the Dee and the Watling Street, near Eccleston.” 

‘¢ OF Roman traces on the map of Cheshire,” writes Mr. Earle, 
in a communication printed in the Archeological Journal, ‘* may 
be quoted the following, which, though they have little of the 
Latin element in their composition, are yet monuments of the 
Roman occupation of the district :—Stamford Bridge, near Tarvin, 
Stretton, Walton are all vestiges of a line of Roman road. There 
is the stone-paved ford of the river; the town on the old via strata 
or street; and, thirdly, the town by the wall or embankment. 
But the leading Roman feature is the capital city, and the names 
whereby that city has been designated at different times and by 
different peoples. Inour own day it is Chester, a softened modern 
form of the Saxon Ceaster, as this, again, was an alteration from 
the Latin Castrum. And not the Saxons only, but the Cambrians 
have taken this as the basis of their name for this city. The 
Welsh at the present day call it Caer-Leon-ar-Dwyfr-Dwy 
(Castrum Legionum ad Devam), or Caer (i. e., Castrum).” 
“* Upon the Saxon-Latin name of Chester one or two variations 
have been played. It was sometimes knownas Lega-Ceaster, which 
is the Welsh Caer-Leon, the same as Castrum Legionum. Another 


variation given by Camden, but I know not if ever it had circula- 


tion, is West-Chester.” ‘This supposed name Mr. Earle considers 
,to have arisen from a misreading of a passage in ‘'The Saxon 
_ Chronicles,’ in which it is styled “a waste (westre) fortress 
| (ceastre) in Wirrill, called Legaceastre. At this time, then,” he 
| concludes, “its name and former celebrity had alike expired from 
living tradition, and the place was designated only by its present 
character, ‘a fortress’ (cease), a deserted fortress (West- 
Chester), or a military fortress (Legaceastre), of which the Custrum 
j and Civitas Legionum were a medieval Latin translation. The true 
old Roman name had been Diva (Antoninus) and Cononra 
,Divana (ona coin of Septimus Geta), and it was while these 
names were buried in forgetfulness, after the Roman evacuation, 
‘and during the presumed desertion of Diva, that the modern 
/ name took its rise.” This desertion of Diva or Deva has been 
| generally attributed to the effects of Danish or Norse invasions, 
|but Mr. Earle thinks the loss of the original name points 
|to the desertion of the city as having its date from the 
overthrow of the Brito-Roman power by the earlier Teutonic 
invaders. Jfso, we must reject altogether the Welsh traditions 
which give it an intermediate history, and the Saxon traditions 
which have been supposed to support this view, and must con- 
clude that Drva had never been reinhabited down to the close of 
the year 894, when, as we read, the Norse invaders ‘ marched 
day and night till they reached a waste fortress in Wirrall, called 
Legaceaster. ‘The Saxon army could not overtake them before 
they were within and had possession of the fortress.” 

However this may have been, the surrounding country seems to 
have been for a long time independent, or under the dominion of the 
British princes of Gwynedd, though one tide of invasion after 
another advanced and receded again over its frontiers. Ethelfrid, 
King of the Northumbrian Bernicia, is said, in the year 607, to 
have massacred the monks of Bangor, and then defeated the British 
King of Powys, but to have been himself defeated by some other 
British princes near Chester ; and the district was not again sub- 
jected to the Saxons till about the year 828, when Egbert is said 
to have conquered it. We doubt much, however, whether its final 
reduction under the Saxon power must not be referred to a 
considerably later period. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@—_ 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPecTATOR.”} 

Srr,—In your issue of August 28th you do me the honour to 
notice some remarks which I offered on Sir John Lubbock’s paper 
at the recent meeting of the British Association ; but, owing to the 
imperfect manner in which the proceedings were reported, you 
have entirely misunderstood what I really said. I beg, therefore, 
that you will allow me to state what are the opinions I hold on 
this point, and which I then endeavoured to express. 

You represent me as saying:—‘‘ Suppose that a European 
colony were entirely isolated from their race, then I believe that 
there is almost a moral certainty that in the course of centuries 
they would suffer a considerable amount of degradation, and 
hardly be recognized as the descendants of a civilized people ;” and 
you then go on to argue (and, I think, very justly) that under 
such circumstances progress is, at least, as probable as degenera- 
tion. But the supposition which I made was a different one. It 
was the isolation of a very small European community in a 
country very i/l-adapted for civilization and progress,—a country, 
like Australia, with no indigenous animals capable of domesti- 
cation, and without cereals, or roots, or fruits adapted for 
cultivation,—a country without native iron, and with such an 
unpropitious climate as to necessitate frequent migrations and a 
perpetual struggle to support life. Under such conditions I main- 
tained that degradation to comparative savagery would be 
inevitable, just as under analogous circumstances would be the 
reversion of cultivated plants or domestic animals to a state 
approaching that of their wild allies. I argued, therefore, for 
degradation under extremely unfavourable conditions, not as the 
result of mere isolation; and as, during the long period that man 
has existed upon the earth, such unfavourable conditions must fre- 
quently have occurred, it appears to me more philosophical to 
admit that some of the lower races may owe their present state 
of barbarism to a partial degradation, than to maintain that they 
necessarily represent an original low condition, above which they 
can at no time have arisen. 

Again, you quote me as having found among savages “‘ a most 
delicate sense of right and wrong,” and as deducing from this fact 
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a theory—“ that they are degenerate persons, who have retained 
amidst their degeneracy a primeval idea of morals.” Allow me 
to say that I neither expressed nor do I hold any such theory. My 
object was simply to show that, treating the question as a scientific 
one, to be determined solely by facts, and not by feelings, there is 
really no such clear evidence of progress in morals as there is of 
progress in intellect. Children, modern savages, and prehistoric 
man alike exhibit deficiency of intellectual power, but we do not 
find an equally constant deficiency in moral feeling. Intellect, no 
doubt, reacts upon morals by determining the more remote effects 
of our actions, and by logically extending the sphere of our sympa- 
thies ; but a moral sense certainly exists in savages, which, within 
a limited sphere of action, seems as powerful an incentive to regu- 
late conduct as it is among the most civilized races. Morality is 
an essential part of man’s nature, which can only be fully developed 
by that true civilization towards which we have as yet hardly taken 
the first steps. ‘The great mass of the people in civilized countries 
derive benefit from modern science and its marvellous practical 
applications, just in the same way as do the savages who receive 
the products of Mauchester looms and Birmingham workshops. 
Owing to their geographical position, the former derive rather more 
benefit, but as to knowing and understanding anything of this 
wonderful “science,” the creator of the civilization which sur- 
rounds them, they are as absolutely ignorant as the Malay or the 
negro. Exposed as they are to the enormously increased tempta- 
tions to vice with which civilization surrounds them, how can we 
wonder if their moral nature often remains as imperfect and 
undeveloped as it does in savages ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your number of the 4th you say of Cardinal Cullen's 
demand that Government should surrender the whole of the 
education of three-fourths of Ireland into his hands, that 
the main point is, what does the Catholic laity think of it? 
Will you permit an Irish Protestant Liberal to make’ two 
remarks on this subject which an Englishman may very well 
overlook ? 

In the first place, you will never get at the opinion of the Irish 
Roman Catholic laity on such a subject, in any regular ostensible 
way. ‘The vast majority of them are too ignorant to form any 
opinion at all on such a question, except that in all such matters 
the priests are their natural leaders. ‘The chief fact of Irish 
politics, as any one can see, is the alliance between the priests and 
the peasants; but the objects of the two are quite different. The 
peasants aim at a change in the tenure of land, the priests aim at 
ecclesiastical power, to be secured by keeping education in their 
own hands, But by the terms of the alliance, each of these two 
adopt the “cry” of the other ; the peasants join in demands about 
education, of the true bearing of which they neither know nor care 
anything; the priests join in the demand for tenant-right, for 
which they care nothing as priests, though they may care much 
for it as kinsmen of the peasants. 7'hat small minority of the 
Roman Catholics who are really Liberals prefer mixed education to 
denominational ; but though they include the most enlightened and 
best educated among the members of their Church, they are, for 
the most part, utterly cowed by the coalition I have described, 
and with rare exceptions their opinions find no expression. ‘This 
state of things may be difficult for Englishiaen to understand, 
but it must be remembered that in consequence of the unfortunate 
religious history of Ireland Ultramontanism has been till now, 
and is still, the national side, though everywhere else it is the 
anti-national one. There is thus no educated lay Roman 
Catholic opinion by which Parliament can be guided. 

In the second place, the Roman Catholics have no right to call 
themselves the people of Ireland. ‘They are the majority of the 
people, but the State is the natural protector of minorities; and 
if the Roman Catholic demand for exclusive schools is granted, 
the Protestants, in those parts where they are few and poor, will 
be left without the means of education for their children.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Joseru Joun Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, county Antrim, September 6, 1869. 








MRS. STOWE AND LORD BYRON. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)~ 
Sir,—In reference to the charge made by Mrs. Stowe against the 
character of Lord Byron, would it not be well to remember the 
following words of Sir Thomas Browne? ‘They are quoted by the 
Rey. Rufus W. Griswold in his memoir of Edgar Allan Poe, in 





reference to a horrible crime of which that poet was accused. Its 
archaisms are somewhat perplexing, but it is, in my humble 
opinion, an admirable passage, and well worthy of careful reflec- 
tion, as showing how dangerous and, indeed, how criminal a thing 
it is to disturb ‘* moral cesspools ” :— 

“ Verities whose truth we fear and heartily wish there were no truth 
therein. .... whose relations honest minds do deprecate. For of sins 
heteroclital, and such as want name or precedent, there is ofttimes a 
sin even in their history. We desire no record of enormities ;: sins should 
be accounted new. They omit of their monstrosity as they fall from 
their rarity; for men count it venial to err with their forefathers, and 
foolishly conceive they divide a sinin society... ... In things of this 
nature, silence commendeth history ; tis the veniable part of things lost ; 
wherein there must never arise a Pancirollus, nor remain any register 
but that of hell.” 

W. J. L. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





RAILWAY INVESTMEN'IS. 

(To THe EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In your article of the 28th ult., on railway investments, you 
say that the London and North-Western pays only 5} on its £100 
stock. ‘This is a mistake. ‘The last dividend was at the rate of 
only 5}, but the one before that was at 63, making an average of 
the two of 64, and this is the real test of value, as the first half of 
the year is never so good as the second. ‘The London and North- 
Western consequently pays, not 4 per cent., as you think, but 
over 5 on the price of the stock, which is about 117.—I am, Sir, 
&e., JosErpH JonN Murpuy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, county Antrim, September 4, 1869. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

(To Tue Eprrork OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your short notice about compulsory education in last 
week’s number, you say that all that is necessary is ‘‘ to make all pay- 
ment of wages to a child illegal, unless the child spends 180 days of 
every year at school.” I hope you will allow me to point out that 
this does not touch a case which from nearly three years’ experience 
of a ragged school I know to be rather a common one, viz., when 
the parents take the children away from school to assist them 
(the parents) at home, a case not involving the question of 
“wages” at all. This, I fear, nothing but a fine will reach.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Bz 


BOOKS. 


—_p—— 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.* 
Mrs. CLouGu has done wisely in giving her husband’s remains so 
frankly to the world, and all understanding readers will thank 
her sincerely for the true taste, perfect simplicity, and quiet 
literary skill with which she has edited them. ‘These two volumes, 
as they now stand, contain as adequate a picture of the singular, 
but large, simple, and tender nature of the Oxford poet as is now 
attainable ; and it is one which no one can study without much 
delight aud some pain, without much profit aud perhaps also 
some loss, without feeling the high exaltation of true poetry and 
the keen pleasure caused by the subtlety of true scholarship, at 
every turn; nor without feeling now and again the sad infection 
of those ‘‘ blank misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds 
not realized,” which are scattered so liberally through these fine 
poems of buoyant ardour, disappointed longings, and speculative 
suspense, and through these singular letters and reviews of 
reticent tenderness and rough self-satire. The new materials 
now for the first time published, and many of them for the first 
time printed, are of the highest interest in the contribution they 
give us to Mr. Clough’s intellectual autobiography. And some of 
them will add greatly to his fame,—especially the strange and 
wonderful poem written at Naples in 1849, in which Mr. Clough 
starts from the precisely opposite point of view to Keble’s. 
Easter hymn, and instead of singing,— 
“Oh, day of days! shall hearts set free, 
No minstrel rapture find for thee ?” 

pours out the despair with which the poet infers from the multitude 
of servile hearts not set free from either guilt or meanness, that 
‘¢ Christ is not risen.” ‘This poem will live, we believe, for ever in 
English literature, as the most burning and pathetic lament which 
an ardent love of Christ, amazed and ashamed and aghast at the 
spectacle of an utterly un-Christian world calling itself Christian, 
and the despair of intellect naturally suggested by this spectacle, 
ever produced. To our minds, this singular poem, short though it 
be, -is not uulikely to be recognized as one of the greatest poems,— 
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if not in all English literature which is likely enough,—certainly of 
our day and generation. But as we hope tosay something separately 
upon it, we will only say of it here that it is unquestionably the 
author's greatest achievement, and is not less remarkable for the 
patient realism and almost bitter intellectual precision, of the style, 
than for the molten stream of religious passion which it pours out. 
As arule, Mr, Clough’s lyrical poems are not quite so successful 
in delineating the mood which they are really meant to delineate, 
owing to the chronic state of introspective criticism on himself in 
which he is too apt to write, and which, characteristic as it is, 
necessarily diminishes the linearity and directness of the feeling 
expressed, refracting it, as it were, through media of very variable 
density. As he himself,—no doubt in this stanza delineating 
Limself,—says of one of his heroes :— 
** With all his eager motions still there went 
A self-correcting and ascetic bent, 
That from the obvious good still led astray, 
And set him travelling on the longest way.” 
And in the same poem there are descriptive touches which very 
skilfully portray the nature of those dispersive influences, as we 
may call them, in his character which, while they may injure his 
lyrical, add a great wealth of criticism to his speculative and 
disquisitional poems :— 
“ Beside the wishing-gate which so they name 
*Mid Northern hills to me this fancy came ; 
A wish I formed, my wish I thus expressed : 
* Would I could wish my wishes all to rest, 
And know to wish the wish that were the best ! 
Oh, for some winnowing wind to th’ empty air 
This chaff of easy sympathies to bear 
Far off, and leave me of myself aware!’ ” 
That is clearly self-portraiture, and it describes an element in Mr. 
Clough’s nature which, no doubt, contributed greatly to diminish 
the number of his few but exquisite lyrical poems, and sometimes 
to confine even those to the delineation of feelings of a certain 
vagueness of drift, like the dim but characteristic stanzas which he 
has himself headed with Wordsworth’s line, ‘‘ blank misgivings of 
a creature moving about in worlds not realized.” Yet there was, 
besides this most subtle and almost over-perfect intellectual 
culture in Mr, Clough, much also of a boyish, half-formed nature 
in him, even to the last, which, when fully roused, contributed a 
great deal of the animation, and, when least roused, contributed 
not a little of the embarrassed, shy, half-articulate tone to some of 
the most critical passages of his finest poems. He describes this side 
of boyish feeling admirably in one of his ‘‘In Mari Magno” 
tales :— 
“ How ill our boyhood understands 
Incipient manhood’s strong demands ! 
3oys have such trouble of their own 
As none, they fancy, e’er have known,— 
Such as to speak of, or to tell 
They hold were unendurable,— 
Religious, social, of all kinds, 
That tear and agitate their minds. 
A thousand thoughts within me stirred 
Of which I could not speak a word,— 
Strange efforts after something new 
Which I was wretched not to do; 
Passions, ambitions lay and lurked, 
Wants, counter-wants, obscurely worked 
Without their names, and unexplained.” 


And even in his latest and most finished poems you see the 
working of this half-developed element of Mr, Clough’s massive 
and rich but to some extent inert imagination ; and you see, too, 
how powerfully it operated to discontent him with his own 
productions, to make him underrate vastly their real worth. 
Rapidly as his genius ripened at an age when, with most men, the 
first flush of it would have passed over, there was something of 
conscious inertia, not unlike immaturity, in it to the last, which 
gives a tone of proud hesitation, a slowness of hand, to the literary 
suyle of his finest poems. He calls himself, in his Long Vacation 
pastoral, “‘ the grave man, nicknamed Adam,” and there is really 
something of the flavour of primeval earth, of its unready vigour 
and crude laboriousness, about his literary nature. Even when he 
succeeds best, the reader seems to see him ‘ wipe his honourable 
brows bedewed with toil.” And yet he is impatient with himself 
for not succeeding better, and despises his own work. THe needed 
external stimulus, something of excitement in thé atmosphere, for 
his best success. Thus, the siege of Rome during his residence 
there in 1849 was the stimulus which gave rise to his most original 
and striking poem ‘* Amours de Voyage,” which is brimful of the 
breath of his Oxford culture, of Dr. Newman’s metaphysics, of 
classical traditions, of the political enthusiasm of the time, and of 
his own large, speculative humour, subtle hesitancy of brain, 





and rich pictorial! sense. Yet so ill-satisfied was he with this 
striking poem, that he kept it nine years in MS., and published 
it apologetically at last only in an American magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly. Ue himself says that what he doubted about in 
it was not its truth of conception, but its vigour of execution. 
Yet no execution could have been more perfect of the picture,—a 
picture of inchoacy, we admit,—-which he inteuded to draw. Mr, 
Emerson has in some things shown himself a fine critic; but he 
never made a more egregious blunder than when he found fault 
with Mr. Clough for not making this poem end more satisfactorily, 
The whole meaning and drift of it would have been spoiled if it 
had so ended. Tis idea was to draw a mind so reluctant to enter 
on action, shrinking so morbidly from the effects of the * ruinous 
force of the will,” that even when most desirous of action it would 
find a hundred trivial intellectual excuses for shrinking back in 
spite of that desire. His own explanation of the poem is contained 
in the final verse :-— 

“So go forth to the world, to the good report and the evil! 

Go, little book! thy tale, is it not evil aud good ? 

Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer. 
Go, and if curious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 

Say, ‘I am flitting about many years from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days : 

But,’ so finish the word, ‘I was writ in a Roman chamber, 

When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of France.’ ” 
And it is this brain of what the author chooses to call ‘ feeble 
and restless youths born to inglorious days” that the poem is 
meant to delineate throughout,—their speculative discontent, their 
passion for the abstract, their dread of committing themselves to 
a course, their none the less eager cravings for action and for the 
life that can only be reached through action, their driftings and 
their reactions ;—and all this is artistically contrasted with the great 
Roman stage on which so many great dramas had been enacted in 
years gone by, and one great revolutionary drama was going 
forward at that very moment. To our minds, the poem would 
lose half its character and meaning if*the hero’s incipiency of 
passion had been developed into anything but incipiency, if it had 
not faded away, just as it is represented as doing, with the first 
difficulties, into a regtless but still half-relieved passiveness. The 
irony of the poem, with its background of Mazzinian and Gari- 
baldian achievement, would have been utterly spoiled by any 
other conclusion. How perfect a picture of the paralysis caused 
by too subtly speculative a nature, is there in sucli lines as these, 
for example, in which the hero declares his intention to abide by 
the indications of the first adverse throw of fortune :— 

“Great is Fate, and is best. I beliove in Providence partly. 

What is ordained is right, and all that happens is ordered. 

Ah, no, that isn’t it! But yet Z retain my conclusion. 

I will go where I am led, and will not dictate to the chances.” 
‘“‘Amours de Voyage” would indeed have been spoiled, if it had 
ended “ prettily,” like any other novel. 

One of the most curious and original of the pieces published 
for the first time in this edition is that on the ‘ Mystery of the 
Fall,” to which we regret that Mrs. Clough has not appended any 
date. Most probably it was earlier than ‘‘ The Bothie.” As 
a poem it cannot rank high, for it is fragmentary as well as 
unpolished; and the cautious but masculine transcendentalism 
displayed by Adam in reserving the doubt whether his dis- 
obedience was not in some sense or other divinely preordained,— 
the feminine despair of Eve, the thin saintliness of Abel, the 
impatient aggressiveness of Cain, are all somewhat grotesque,— 
even with the most liberal allowance for something of allegory,—as 
representatives of primeval man. Still, taken in connection with 
“Dipsychus,” and, indeed, with a whole series of scattered hints 
ranging through both the letters and the poems, if is a very 
curious indication of the direction in which Mr. Clough was 
inclined to look for a solution of the mystery of moral evil. 
He evidently inclined to believe that though evil must be taken 
as absolutely evil for all practical purposes, there is some transcen- 
dental view in which it is necessary for the development of 
independent beings, and a part therefore of human destiny, rather 
than a mere product of human free-will. With the most exalted 
love for a pure morality, there is a slight vein of contempt for it, 
as something impracticably fastidious and fanciful, running through 
most of Mr. Clough’s works, and a fixed conviction that all actual 
life must be at best, insome sense, a conscious compromise between 
right and wrong. ‘That is, we believe, an erroneous view, one at the 
root of whatever error there is in Mr. Clough’s philosophy, and of 
much of the melancholy of his thought; but it is expressed with 
great power and originality in this strange soliloquy of Adam’s, as 
he half-struggles with the overpowering sense of sin which over- 
comes him, treating his own remorse, if not as a weakness, at 
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least as belonging to a more superficial part of his nature than the | most subtle, intellectual, and buoyant, though very far, of course, 
lowest depth of all, and recognizing in himself something deeper | from its richest, most musical and exquisite poet. There is a very 


than either evil or good, a personality above or, at least, nearer to 
the very centre of his being, than the sense of either good or evil. 
In a philosophical point of view at least, and as illustrating a 
ven of speculation very fundamental in Mr. Clough’s writings, 
profound and eager as is his sense and abhorrence of evil, we 
cannot help giving a part of this remarkable soliloquy :— 


“Scene IT. 
“TAdam, alone.] 
* Adam. Misery, oh my misery ! O Ced, God! 
How could I ever, ever, could I do it? 
Whither am I come? where am I? O me, miserable! 
My God, my God, that I were back with Thee! 
0 fool! O fool: Oirretrievable act ! 
Irretrievable what, I should like to know ? 
What act, I wonder? What is it I mean? 
O Heaven! the spirit holds me ; I must yield ; 
Up in the air he lifts me, casts me down ; 
I writhe in vain, with limbs convulsed, in the void. 
Well, well! go idle words, babble your will ; 
I think the fit will leave me ere I die. 
Fool, fool! where am 1? O my God! Fool, fool ! 
Why did we do’t? Eve, Eve! where are you? quick! 
Ilis tread is in the garden! hither it comes! 
Hide us, O bushes! and ye thick trees, hide! 
Ile comes, on, on! Alack, and all these leaves, 
These petty, quivering and illusive blinds, 
Avail us nought: the light.comes in and in ; 
Displays us to ourselves ; displays—ah ! shame— 
Unto the inquisitive day our nakedness. 
He comes: He calls. Tho large eye of His truth, 
ITis full, severe, all-comprehending view, 
Fixes itself upon our guiltiness. 
O God, O God! what are we? what shall we be ? 
What is all this about, I wonder now ? 
Yet Iam better, too. I think it will pass. 
Tis going now, unless it comes again. 
A terrible possession while it lasts. 
Terrible, surely; and yet indeed ‘tis true. 
E’en in my utmost impotence I find 
A fount of strange persistence in my soul ; 
Also, and that perchance is stronger still, 
A wakeful, changless touchstone in my brain, 
Receiving, noting, testing all the while 
These passing, curious, new phenomena— 
Painful, and yet not painful unto it. 
Though tortured in the crucible I lie, 
Myself my own experiment, yet still 
I,—or a something that is I indeed, 
A living, central, and more inmost I, 
Within the scales of mere exterior me’s, 
I,—seem eternal, O thou God, as Thou; 
Have knowledge of the evil and the good, 
Superior in a higher good to both.” 
The prose writings—excepting the letters—now for the first time 
published, have not nearly the same importance asthe poems. The 
letters, indeed, especially those written from America, are full 
both of depth of thought and of that grave simplicity which was 
the chief charm of Mr, Clough’s personal talk. But the reviews, 
also chiefly written in America, are a little harum-scarum, and 
written almost as if they were thrown off in factitious high spirits. 
This is e-pecially true of the letters of Perepidemus and the review 
of Mr. Newman’s * Soul,”’—essays the style of which was doubtless 
meant only to express a transient mood, though the latter, at least, 
contains solid conviction. But among the other criticisms, brief 
and unlaboured as they are, there are passages of very great beauty 
and critical depth, as when he describes Wordsworth’s great poetic 
work as consisting in this, —that he strove, “not unsuccessfully, to 
build the lofty rhyme, to lay slowly the ponderous foundations of 
pillars to sustain man’s moral fabric, to fix a centre around which 
the chaotic elements of human impulse and desire might take solid 
form, and move in their ordered ellipses, to originate a spiritual 
vitality ;"—or where he thus describes the sphere to which in some 
moods one is disposed to limit the subject-matter of modern poetry, 
—‘* There are moods in which one is prone to believe that in these 
last days, no longer by ‘ clear spring or shady grove,’ no more on 
any Pindus or Parnassus, or by the side of any Castaly, are the 
true and lawful haunts of the poetic powers; but we could 
believe it, if anywhere, in the blank and desolate streets, and upon 
the solitary bridges of the miduight city, where Guilt is, and wild 
Temptation, and the dire Compulsion of what has once been done,— 
there, with these tragic sisters around him, and with Pity also, and 
pure Compassion, and pale Hope that looks like Despair, and Faith 
in the garb of Doubt, there walks the discrowned Apollo, with 
unstrung lyre; nay, and could he sound it, those mournful Muses 
would scarcely be able, as of old, to respond and ‘sing in turn 
with their beautiful voices.’ ” 
laken as a whole, these volumes cannot fail to be a lasting 
monument to one of the most original men of our age, and its 








peculiar and unique attraction about what we may call the physi- 
cal and almost animal buoyancy of these subtly intellectual rhythms 
and verses, when once the mass of the poet's mind—by no means 
easy to get into motion—is fairly wuder weigh. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Clough both represent the stream of the modern 
Oxford intellectual tradition in their poems, but how different is 
their genius. With all his intellectual precision there is something 
of the boyishness, of the simplicity, of the vascular Saxon breadth 
of Chaucer's poetry in Mr. Clough, while Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
poetical ancestor is certainly no earlier than Wordsworth. There 
are both flesh and spirit, as well as emotion and speculation, in Mr. 
Clough,—while, in Mr, Arnold, soul andsentiment guide the emotion 
and the speculation. ‘There is tenderness in both, but Mr. Clough’s 
is the tenderness of earthly sympathy, and Mr. Arnold’s the lyrical 
ery of Virgilian compassion. Both fill half their poems with the 
most subtle intellectual meditations, but Mr. Clough leaves them 
all but where they were, not even half settled, laughing at 
himself for mooning over them so long; while Mr. Arnold finds 
some sort of a delicate solution, or no-solution, for all of them, 
and sorts them with the finest nicety. Finally, when they both 
reach their highest poetical point, Mr. Arnold is found painting 
lucidly in a region of pure and exquisite sentiment, Mr. Clough 
singing a sort of paerin of buoyant and exultant’strength : — 
“ But, oh, blithe breeze, and oh, great seas, 
If neer that earliest parting past, 
On your wide plain, they join again, 
Together lead them home at last ! 
“ One port, methought, alike they sought, 
Oue purpose hold where’er they fare, 
Oh, bounding breeze, oh, rushing seas, 
At last, at last, unite them there!” 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS.* 
Mr. Cares has already been some time before the public as a 
novelist, and has acquired a reputation which is not contemp- 
tible. We cannot claim acquaintance with his previous writings, 
but we have reason to think that the Buckhurst Volunteers will not 
fail to increase it. The author is a close observer of men and 
manners. [Lis novels derive much of their relish from the fact of his 
plot hinging upon some important social problem of the day, which 
the progress of things reuders it imperative that every man should 
solve for himself. Many questions lie deep in the machinery of 
society, which can be touched by no other sanction than public 
opinion ; as exponent and guide of which, the novelist exercises a 
mighty but legitimate power. ‘Though dealing ex passant with 
not a few of these, the story of the Buckhurst Volunteers may be 
said to turn principally on the subject of ‘‘ caste.” Perhaps it is 
rather as an useful instrament towards the illustration of his con- 
clusions on this head that the Volunteer system has been admitted 
to a prominent part in the plot. Mr. Capes considers that no in- 
stitution of modern times could readily be mentioned as having 
struck more directly than it at whatever still remains of their 
old feudal relations in the bearing of class towards class. 


Here first is presented, according to him, a perfect anti- 
thesis to the old military service, enacted as an obli- 


gation, as imperative, and resulting from the same con- 
tract as the payment of rent. We need not follow this com- 
parison too far. Probably the soldiers of those venerable feudal 
times who are to be compared with the Volunteer privates had 
quite as much of free choice as they about serving or not. It 
was on the unfortunate landholders that the burden fell of serving 
and providing others for service. “The soldiers took their half- 
pence a day and a rather less dependent position than our own 
gallant defenders after enlistment. But the real point, the 
levelling effects of the Volunteer system, does not admit of question. 
Gratuitous service requires compensation of another kind, namely, 
in dignity and consideration. ‘This cannot be withheld without 
violating most potent instincts of our nature. ‘The maxim which 
the story endeavours, and we think successfully, to inculcate is of 
much practical value, though sounding at first rather vague and 
indefinite. It would be well, however, if all legal rules admitted 
of as easy application. ‘The maxim is this. If others are your 
inferiors in society, treat them so; it is wise to respect social 
demarcations, but never forget they are your equals as men. In 
fact, this rule is spontaneously adopted by all genial men who are 
respected and loved by their inferiors. It might be added that 
where there is a doubt as to where to draw the line, it is well to 





* The Buckhurst Volunteers, By J. M. Capes, MA, London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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lean towards equality in tuto. The story which illustrates this 
rule is briefly as follows. 

A committee is being organized from among the Volunteers of 
Buckhurst for the purpose of getting up athletic sports. The 
promoters of this movement are not, however, acting in their 
capacity as volunteers, and it is not, therefore, necessary that their 
Captain should be first applied to for his patronage and approval. 
This would, however, be their plan in the natural course of things, 
but there is a vigorous party in opposition. It seems that their 
Captain, Mr. Harcourt, is one of those haughty, unsympathetic, 
intolerably exclusive characters who are peculiarly unfitted for the 
command of their fellow-men. In fact, without any particular 
dislike to the men, he treats them as little better than slaves, owing 
merely to a bond fide belief in his immeasurable superiority and in 
the paramount advantages of birth. Only a short time before he 
had rapped out an oath at one of the best men in the corps, Hugh 
Maurice, by which the latter feels so insulted and humiliated that 
his whole nature is changed and incited to hatred and revenge. 
The Sports’ Committee solve their difficulty about requesting Mr. 
Harcourt's patronage by deciding to have patronesses, and no 
patron except the Duke, Mr. Harcourt’s father-in-law, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county. The facts soon come out, and Mr. 
Hurcourt, feeling himself snubbed, writes a stern letter to the 
corps censuring them for undertaking such a matter on their own 
responsibility. He receives a sufficiently cool note in reply, showing 
him pretty plainly that it is not considered to be his business, and 
leaving him petrified with astonishment at the advancing demo- 
cracy of the age. Indeed, his character is too much an extreme. 
In his pride he is morbid to the verge of insanity. From want of 
likeness to any nature we ever have or hope to become acquainted 
with, the interest is lessened. The members of the corps, on the other 
hand, are graphically and truthfully drawn. The strong sense, 
honest feeling, and independent spirit of this young generation of 
tradesmen will not be considered, in general, overdrawn by those 
who are most competent to judge. Here and there, however, the 
description points rather to an order of things which is promising, 
but has hardly yet appeared. If all districts could furnish privates 
such as those of Buckhurst, England would be much nearer being 
a nation of gentlemen than many would yet be disposed to admit. 

Meanwhile, other events in Buckhurst are likewise tending to 

overthrow the distinctions of class. The daughter of the lately 
deceased Vicar of Harcourt-Abbas, who had hitherto moved in the 
society of all the magnates of the town, suddenly determines upon 
setting up a bookseller’s shop there. ‘This Mary Grey is a young 
lady of a most capital type, too clever and energetic to be subject 
to conventional prejudices, though with no wish to excite them in 
others. But, unobtrusive as she is, she at once rouses a storm in 
almost every household. She cannot think of being dependent 
upon the kindness of the Harcourts, with whom, except the haughty 
master, she is in close intimacy. She does not like the uncertain 
position of a governess, and can see no harm in opening a shop. 
The way in which she holds her own against the indignation of 
the small-minded of her own class, and at the same time resists 
any undue familiarity from the members of that which she 
has adopted, is quite in keeping with the first rule of conduct 
which she had prescribed for herself. She would act towards all 
as she had received them in her father’s house in former days. At 
once Buckhurst splits up into a Grey and an anti-Grey faction. 
The men generally respect her independent spirit ; the women are 
generally indignant at her departure from the old orthodox ruts. 
This gives the author an opportunity of dealing with scandal- 
mongery, which he evidently holds in extreme disgust. He 
exposes the whole generative process by which wholly untrue 
reports, based on the slenderest foundations, grow into settled 
beliefs of most formidable nature, all to the discredit of poor Miss 
Grey, who is soon considered by her own sex to be capable of 
anything. In justice to that sex, however, it must be mentioned 
that two miserable little men are at the bottom of it all. One is 
the curate, Mr. Petherton, who is such an intolerable little prig, 
and necessarily so despised by his wife, a sensible woman, that 
it seems unaccountable how she could ever have married him. 
Yet we fear he is intended to be a type of a class. The wife of 
his bosom often treats him to such remarks of a soothing nature 
as this :— 

“When I married you I thought what a blessed thing it must be to 
have a clergyman fora husband. But now I think it a very amusing 
thing to be behind the scenes, and contrast the man with the preacher. 
It is even better than knowing actors and actresses in private life, 
because they hardly ever conceal the fact that they are acting when on 
the stage; whereas the average clerical assumption of sanctity is 


faultless. No wonder that clergymen's wives are so generally cheerful ; 
they witness a perpetual comedy.” 





We fear Mr. Capes’ acquaintance with the smaller pillars of the 
Church has not been a gratifying one. Mr. Leighton, the rector, 
however, is a sensible man. He takes Miss Grey’s side very firmly 
against his wife. This good lady’s representations seem to lose 
much of their persuasive force for him from the peculiar, or not so 
very peculiar, nature of her logic. ‘The following scrap is an 
instance of the many little pointed passages which abound in the 
story :— 

“* Yet,’ says the rector, ‘this very moment you were speaking as if, 
&e. Is that consistent?’—‘I don’t pretend to be consistent, Henry,’ 
retorted his wife.—‘ And your efforts at being inconsistent are certainly 
crowned with success, my dear,’ said the rector, who was more annoyed 
by his wife’s avowed failings of this kind than by her more serious 
faults. ‘Faults,’ he was wont to say, ‘are more often to be pitied than 
blamed as voluntary offences; whereas inconsistencies, except in the 
densely stupid, are wilful and unpardonable.’ ‘If women would be as 
much ashamed of being illogical,’ he would sometimes argue, ‘as they 
are of not being dressed in the fashion, life would be as pleasant again 
as it is now.’” 

George Harcourt, the son of the Captain, young and generous, 
imbued with the more advanced Oxford tenets, is Miss Grey’s 
preux chevalier, and fights many battles for her both at home and 
abroad, dealing most unsparingly with Mr. Petherton. Even his 
mother, though a supporter of Miss Grey, does not quite like her 
aristocratic husband to be proved to be also a tradesman, because 
he makes his living by selling, not the produce of his brain, but 
material goods, viz., his land to the farmers. One elderly spinster, 
Miss Anastasia Munby, is particularly severe against Miss Grey, 
and does not consider St. Paul’s having been a tent-maker any 
argument in her favour, because St. Paul was an apostle, and 
might do as he liked. A genial, good-natured Squire Thornbury, 
the real gentleman of the story, a direct contrast to Harcourt, the 
haughty snob, and a sceptical, but pleasant lawyer, Mr. Selden, 
complete the list of the more remarkable celebrities of Buckhurst. 
There is an old dame, Mrs. Maurice, Hugh’s mother, of unnaturally 
rambling address, whom we object toas aforcedcreation. At Hugh’s 
request she goes to sit with Miss Grey in her shop, and screen her 
from such scandal as might otherwise arise. She explained how 
Hugh had become Miss Grey’s fast friend ever since she had once, 
in her brighter days, run down to him in the garden to bind a 
wound he had received in working, and comfort him with a cup of 
tea. Mrs. Maurice had read in Scripture about being rewarded 
for giving a cup of cold water, but she remarked she didn’t hold 
much with cold water, and thought a deal more of a cup of tea. 
As soon, however, as Miss Grey is proved to have retained or 
increased her hold upon the affections of the Harcourts and the 
Duke’s family, the ladies suddenly discover the strongest argu- 
ments for her respectability and laudable self-reliance. ‘The whole 
of the controversy is very cleverly carried through, and those 
who desire acquaintance with the social history of the smaller 
English towns will derive from it a fund of trustworthy informa- 
tion and amusement. 

Mr. Capes also introduces his readers to one of those bands of 
gypsies which haunt the back lanes and hedge-rows of England. 
How far the sketch is a truthful one we have no means of saying, 
but there is an appearance of consistency and truth to nature. 
Ilugh Maurice and George Harcourt, together by chance one 
dark evening, fall under the power of these gypsies, are carried 
away and concealed in a remote wood, unvisited, except at some 
parts of the year by a few charcoal-burners. Their adventures 
whilst among the gypsies; Hugh’s embassy to obtain a ran- 
som for George from the elder Harcourt ; the assault provoked 
by the latter’s insolence ; the complications which arise through 
the beaten man’s endeavours to keep his humiliation a secret, the 
shame of which actually kills him afterwards; the dissensions 
in the gypsy gang, during which Hugh and George do good 
service to the chief, and are repaid by liberty; Hugh’s ap- 
pearance just in time to gain the prize at the sports for 
wrestling, bring matters to their normal condition at last, 
and the story to an end. ‘The amicable terms upon which 
all parties stand at the conclusion is certainly very marked, 
as compared with the distinction between classes at the commence- 
ment. Still the critical reader will not find much to shock his love 
of the natural. Sometimes, however, a want of care on the 
author’s part, or desire to fall in with a vulgar taste, rather than 
consult his own sense of consistency, leads him to put unreasonable 
sentiments into people’s mouths, which even in a farce would be 
strained and unscientific. Mrs. Maurice’s rambling talk, Miss 
Anastasia’s wild conclusions, as when she infers, without any cause, 
that Miss Grey has committed forgery, and adds, ‘* No doubt, the 
proofs are ample,—” or when she sees the hand of the Jesuits in some 


trifling act of hers, and her asserting that matrimony is a moral 
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offence, are instances of this. Exaggeration can serve no good end 
in the sketching of character. We also strongly protest against 
the lawyers being named Coke and Selden. Their families are not 
to consist of lawyers to the end of time. We do not see either 
why Mary Grey concealed Hugh’s appearance when it was neces- 
sary that the authorities should know everything about their 
captivity. Its mention did not involve the account of the thrash- 
ing given to Harcourt. However, these are minor points, and 
there is a good sense, originality, and freshness about the writing 
which promises well for the author's future standing, if he employs 
it all to depict real life as he finds it. 





BERGENROTH’S SUPPLEMENTARY STATE PAPERS.* 
Tus volume of the late Mr. Bergenroth’s collections will be found 
more readable than most of the Rolls publications from its com- 
prising State papers which have mostly a direct bearing on two 
selected historical questions, and which, moreover, appear to have 
been a long time withheld from him by the Spanish Government, 
with a view to screening from scandalous imputations the reputation 
of the Emperor Charles V. and some of his most distinguished rela- 
tives. For this delay oureditor has revenged himself by putting the 
worst possible construction on his documents in relation both to the 
life of Katharine of Aragon during her widowhood, and to the treat- 
ment which her sister, Queen Juana (or Johanna) received from 
her parents and afterwards her husband and son, on the ground of 
her alleged imbecility. Mr. Froude, in a recent article in Fraser's 
Magazine, has censured the new views on both these points, as ill- 
sustained by evidence, though it is only on the former of them 
that he has yet entered into a methodical discussion. It appears 
that Katharine had an imprudent confidence in her confessor, 
Brother Diego Fernandez, whom the Ambassador in England, 
Fuensalida, represented to her father in March, 1509, as a young, 
licentious, assuming man, and in the habit of controlling her con- 
duct to an unwarrantable degree, by making a sin of any step of 
hers which happened to displease him, as, in one instance, of her 
joining a common family party. He further complained that for 
this man’s frivolous expenditure she sold plate which she ought to 
have kept until the question of her dowry had been settled, and 
this while she was herself in great want of money. Mr. Bergenroth 
would restrain us from putting any charitable construction on her 
care for the comforts of her confessor, by quoting a passage where 
the ambassador makes the latter say to him, “‘ En esta casa ay 
malas lenguas, y me an infamado y no con lo mas baxo de la casa, 
syno con lo mas alto.” By this our editor understands, “ In this 
house there are evil tongues, and they have cast slanderous imputa- 
tions upon me with respect not to the lowest in the house, but to 
the highest,” and he alleges that the highest person in the house 
was evidently the Princess Katharine. Mr. Froude, however, has 
fairly pointed out that the friar may have spoken of himself as 
slandered, not with respect to, but to (i.e., in speaking with) the 
highest person in the house, for the Spanish infumar. . . . conlomas 
alto will apparently bear this construction as well as any other. 
Mr. Bergenroth says that Katharine’s case is not improved 
by the circumstance that about six years later, Diego, while 
still her confessor, was judicially convicted of fornication, 
and ordered to be given up to Ferdinand. Mr. Froude here 
shows that the trial was an irregular and, very probably, an 
unfair one. We must refer to Fraser's Magazine for other parti- 
culars of the controversy, and especially for the negative evidence 
that Katharine was not upbraided or censured on any after- 
occasion for her intimacy with Diego Fernandez; but it is our 
decided impression that Mr. Bergenroth has been somewhat too 
eager to give a positive value to the historical materials he ac- 
quired with so much difficulty. Although Horne Tooke com- 
plained that he was made the victim, in alaw court, of ‘* two pre- 
positions and a conjunction,” we must be cautious of allowing the 
character of a queen whom we have longed deemed “ fair, sober, 
wise,” to be betrayed by one ambiguous particle in the docu- 
ments lent us to wumask an ancient confessional. We speak from 
4 kind of personal interest, which Mr. Bergenroth is inclined to 
Suppress in behalf of the philosophy of history ; but how pre- 
carious is the credit of that philosophy, if one or two slippery 
examples from the lives of eminent individuals are indispensable 
to support its conclusions? It would never be too difficult to 
maintain, even without the confessor of Katharine of Aragon, 
that few, if any, of the men and women who were mixed up with 
the public affairs of three or four hundred years ago.can bear close 











* Supplement to Vol. I. and Vol, IJ. of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, relating 
to the Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives of Simancas and 
elsewhere, I. Queen Katharine. L. Intenled Marriage of King Henry VII. with Queen 
Juana. Edited by G. A. Bergenroth, Rolls Publications, London: Longmans, 1363. 





examination without their characters being more or less lowered in 
our estimation.” 

On the more important subject of Queen Juana, it is Mr. 
Bergenroth’s theory that at an early period in her life she was 
inclined to religious views which dissatisfied her mother, Isabella, 
whose attempts to observe and control her mode of living after her 
marriage with the Archduke Philip resulted in a further estrange- 
ment between them. The Catholic zeal of Isabella, seconded by 
Ferdinand’s interested policy, led them hereupon toa decision that 
Juana should never be allowed to reign in Spain. This plan 
seems to have been ripe in 1501; and already, in the following 
two years, the Cortes, which met in Toledo, &c., were artfully 
induced to petition Queen Isabella to make provision for the 
Government of Castile after her death, in case her daughter 
“might be absent,” or “might not like or be able to 
reign or govern.” It had probably been already intimated 
to the Spanish notables that the Archduchess was suffer- 
ing from some mental derangement; and they afterwards 
promised to obey the provision thus made, at their desire, 
according to that hypothesis. It is known that while Ferdinand 
and Philip were yet disputing the government of Castile, the 
latter accused his father-in-law of spreading a false rumour of 
Juana’s madness. ‘ Moreover,” says the instruction for John de 
Hesdin, ‘‘to have more colour for usurping the said government, 
and animating the grandees and the people against our said lord, 
the King (Philip), he (Ferdinand) caused to be published and 
circulated the rumour that the said Queen, his daughter, was 
mad, and that he ought to govern for her, and that the said 
King, her husband, kept her prisoner,—with other infinite lies 
and extravagances.” The rivals, nevertheless, patched up their 
quarrel; and Juana’s rights were sacrificed by both parties 
through the medium of a secret treaty. 

The imprisonment of Juana seems certainly to have com- 
menced during the life-time of her husband; for Cardinal 
Adrian writes, in 1520, that the infamy of adopting this measure 
under false pretences was attributed to Ferdinand and Philip (as 
well as afterwards to Charles V.) Philip died shortly after this 
time, and perhaps from the effects of poison; but Juana was not 
altogether a free agent when she is said to have given signs of 
frantic attachment to his corpse on the way to and at Tordesillas. 

When Cardinal Ximenez assumed the regency of Spain, he 
received reports respecting the treatment of Queen Juana which 
led him to institute inquiries, and to suspend Mosen Ferrer, who 
had been her principal custodian. ‘This man alleged that his pri- 
soner had sometimes refused to take food, and that he had been 
obliged to torment her with the cord (much the same thing as the 
rack). Charles V., when consulted on the change in her house- 
hold, replied with diplomatic obscurity, and it was only after some 
time that he gave her a new keeper in the Marquis of Denia. 
Between Charles and this Marquis two sets of correspondence 
were carried on; the one meant for the eye of the Council, the 
other entirely secret. Denia objected strongly to having gossips 
among Juana’s attendants, for which care Mr. Bergenroth some- 
what frivolously endeavours to fasten further suspicion on him. 
The Marquis writes much about the difficulties of getting 
the Queen to hear mass; and he makes a_ statement 
which our editor ridicules, about having ordered the funeral 
cart to be repaired, because without it the Queen could 
not be induced to travel, when it was proposed to change her 
residence on the ground of an infection. Mr. Bergenroth adds, 
“ The funeral cart had taken so strong a hold of the popular mind 
that in the description of the night when Tordesillas was carried 
by the insurgents (which Gomez de Santillan sent Cardinal Adrian), 
we again meet the Queen and the Court.” This letter tells us 
that ‘* the Queen commanded the cart to be brought, in which to 
carry away the corpse of King Philip, our lord ;” and it appears 
a plain, straightforward document. It does not explicitly agree 
with a contemporary letter as to the circumstance of Juana’s 
having gone out of the palace a short distance, but the discrepancy 
seems to us of little moment. Theconduct of Juana during the 
rebellion is open to various inferences, and those of our editor are 
certainly started with much ingenuity. In his view, her ignorance 
and habitual seclusion, with many other circumstances, exposed her 
to be deceived, just as imbecility might havedone. Her obstinate 
aversion to signing any papers appears to him the effect of a cunning 
though mistaken policy. ‘The perusal of the documents will leave 
an impression that this was at least an easy policy for a half-mad 
person. It must be noticed, however, that she is shown on some 
occasions to have spoken in sensible terms of her late husband, 
and without showing any expectation that he would wake from 
his trance. During Juana’s second imprisonment (which lasted 
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from the suppression of the revolt until her death), it is observed 
that a friar who was really zealous for her conversion was 
hindered and dismissed from her by the Marquis of Denia. Yet 
it was ostensibly to give her the benefit of religious exercises that 
Denia requested permission from her son to torture her according 
to former precedents,—a course which he was perhaps allowed to 
take without formal sanction. Perhaps the friar would have 
readily indulged himself in erroneous views of the prisoner's 
capacity for worldly business, if he had once made an impression on 
her conscience. ‘The deceits which were practised upon her in 
regard to contemporary events may have been dictated by very 
ordinary motives. She seems certainly to have remembered them 
too slightly to withdraw her confidence from those who had been 
guilty of them. 

On Christmas Day, 1522, we are told that Juana was free to 
show her disdain of the ceremonies of the Church (or, as we are 
to understand, the heretical convictions for which she had been 
so cruelly slandered) by making a disturbance when it was 
attempted to perform divine service in her chapel, and by vio- 
lently removing her daughter, the Infanta Catalina. But we 
must take into account’ not only that heresy in a person like her 
might have been politically treated as madness, but that real mad- 
ness might have produced the effect of a total insensibility to 
religious impressions. 

To establish his theory of her sanity, Mr. Bergenroth has been 
driven to an equally novel one respecting the character of Car- 
dinal Adrian; he has also im plicitly brought against Cardinal 
Ximenez and others accusations of dishonesty which are somewhat 
startling. From a few further particulars, we should pronounce 
him to have merely established that Juana did not constantly act 
like a maniac, but by no means that her sanity could have been 
depended upon or was deliberately believed by any well- 
informed and intelligent person. 

We all think of Katharine of Aragon as an English queen, but 
her sister's life is not otherwise directly connected with our history 
than by the fact that she was demanded in marriage by our pru- 
dent King Henry VII., who even professed, if we may trust the 
Spanish Ambassador, that it was indifferent for his purposes whe- 
ther she was mad or not. It is difficult to suppose he had such 
sources of information during the time of her widowhood as might 
have led him positively to disbelieve all unfavourable reports of her 
state of mind, and it is quite conceivable, as our editor observes, 
that the only consideration with him would have been her dowry, 
and a proper civil list from the revenues of Castile! 





THE IVORY GATE.* 
Tne reviewer, whose business, if not pleasure, is to criticize 
novels, may feel some modicum of gratitude towards Mr. Mortimer 
Collins. His story, being confined within two volumes, is easily 
read, and, moreover, short though it be, it abounds with digres- 
sions which serve the fiction-writer for padding, and allow of being 
skipped without detriment to the tale. Mr. Collins is fond of 
aphorisms, and as they are delightfully simple, or, if the truth 
must be told, extremely common-place, they can be passed over 
with easy strides. On one page, for example, we are told that 
‘‘advice is the one thing which in this world everybody likes to 
give and nobody likes to receive ;” on another, that ‘every action 
carries within itself the germ of its own reward and punishment,” 
and that ‘revenge is followed by remorse; on a third, that 
‘“‘war is the thunderstorm of society’s atmosphere,” and on a 
fourth, that while the possessors of great wealth ‘‘ are prone to 
think it a better thing than genius, or health, or personal beauty, 
it is nothing of the kind.” Wise saws like these occupy many 
pages of the novel, while on several others Mr. Collins 
favours the public with information about himself, and 
with specimens of literary criticism. Thus he informs his 
readers that he has only just ended his eighth lustrum, 
that he is a veritable Bohemian, that he does not agree 
with the majority, ‘‘ that the heavy swell of the country” will 
not come to lounge on his lawn, “‘ where there is barely room for 
him to turn his whiskers,” that with him promises are so sacred 
that he would rather be torn to pieces by wild horses than fail to 
fulfil one. It is interesting to learn, too, that Mr. Mortimer 
Collins hates ladies’ schools, and thinks the main function of a 
woman is to make a home. ‘Solomon and Shakespeare,” he adds, 
‘* agree with me.” Some of these egotistical passages are long— 
Mr. Collins occupies nearly two pages in telling us what he does 
with unpleasant letters—others are sufficiently laconic; but the 
tale proper is considerably diminished by these friendly revela- 





* The Ivory Gate. By Mortimer Collins. 2 yols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 





tions, some of which are curiously blended with literary criti- 
cisms. ‘I have the honour,” says the novelist, speaking in his 
own person, ‘‘ of differing from a good many people in reference 
to contemporary poetry ;” and he proves the truth of the re- 
mark by criticizing, in two or three pages, the principal 
modern poets, and others, who, in his opinion, are not 
poets at all. In his view, Jax Memoriam is far inferior to 
Maud, and “every line that George Eliot writes proves that 
she could never be a poet.” 

Such are the accessories of the novel; but it is time to 
say a few words about the novel itself. For a hero, we 
are introduced to Paul Veryan, who is a sort of genius 
wholly incapable of steady application, a sensualist, absorbed 
in the pleasures of the hour, ‘Give Paul Veryan a good 
dinner, drinkable wine, pleasant company, and he would not 
think of the coming day, though its cares and anxieties might 
be enough to drive him to suicide.” He was, therefore, neces- 
sarily a failure in life, and wanted ten thousand a year to make 
him ‘a decided success.” Ilis lot, although familiar enough in 
fiction, is altogether unknown in ordinary life. While loitering 
about England, he meets with an Earl, who procures for him a 
secretaryship and two thousand a year; then he encounters a 
strange recluse, who persuades him he has no right to the money, 
since the office is a sinecure. So Paul gives up his position, and 
on the strength of having nothing to do marries a wife. ‘The odd 
man we have mentioned dies, and leaves Veryan £300,000 ; but as 
the legacy is contested by the next heir, Paul, who hates 
all annoyance, renounces his claim to the money. He is 
destined, however, to be moderately rich, in spite of himself, for 
the recluse has left him a box of diamonds; and his wife’s uncle, 
after carrying on a meaningless intrigue, disappears in a quick- 
sand, leaving her a legacy of ten thousand pounds. We suppose 
that Aurora Veryan is the heroine of this romantic tale, although 
two other ladies play a part upon the stage. At the beginning 
of the story, Mr. Collins seems to have some doubt which of them 
he shall favour, for he exclaims, in his unique style, ‘‘ All three 
are in the betting. Ladies and gentlemen, ‘pon honour, I have 
not the slightest idea which is to occupy the important position of 
heroine.” ‘To our thinking, it matters little, since not one of the 
ladies is endowed with any distinct life. 

On the whole, perhaps Aurora Veryan has a stronger claim 
upon our attention than Agnes Brabazon, a young lady who is 
persecuted by the attentions of ‘‘a linendraper with millions at his 
command,” or than Lady Lucy Latimer, who can scarcely be said 
to have a character at all. Aurora, while unmarried and a 
teacher in a ladies’ college, because she was accustomed to read the 
Saturday Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Spectator ** felt 
(though, perhaps, she was wrong) perfectly capable of acting as 
Home Secretary, or Lord Chancellor, or editing the Times, or any 
little matter of that sort.” Moreover, after marriage, when Paul, 
naturally enough, was unable to pay his butcher's bills, she runs 
forthwith with some of her jewels to the pawnbroker’s, as if 
perfectly familiar with that method of raising money. 

On the other hand, Paul and his male friends are chiefly 
distinguished by their animal propensities, and by the slang in 
which they are accustomed to indulge. When they are not 
eating, they are drinking; when they are not drinking, they are 
smoking, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the whole 
atmosphere of the novel is impregnated with tobacco and brandy. 
When Paul Veryan reflects, it is “ with the aid of a gool many 
cigars ;”’ when his friend Harington becomes confidential, it is 
‘over much brandy and soda and many cigars;” when the 
novelist pictures a happy condition, it is ‘“‘that beatific state 
which is produced by a choice cigar after a first-class dinner and 
wine.” Wine is drunk at breakfast, while brandy, seltzer, and 
big cigars ” support the heroes through the later hours of the 
day ; and Mr. Collins is not content with making his characters, 
female as well as male, talk of eating and drinking, but is 
obliging enough to give us his own views on the subject. 
Passages like the following, for example, occur frequently: 
—‘‘My friend Mr. Sala says that everybody would drink Guin- 
ness’s stout if it were half-a-guinea a bottle. I should like 
to have his opinion on old cider that has been well bottled 
and cellared as carefully as if it had been a costly wine.” ‘I 
don’t know whether the Maine Liquor Law will ever be the 
law of England; but if that should happen in my life-time, I'll 
certainly emigrate. I can stand the abolition of the Irish Church. 
.... As to the sovereignty of the House of Lords, though 
I am as loyal as Rupert of the Rhine and as thorough a 
Tory as Lord Liverpool, I think I can resign them with- 
out intensity of suffering. But once the time comes that I am 
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debarred my Clicquot, my Roederer, my Guinness, my Bass , 


.... + and I'll go to the South of France.” Even the illustra- 
tions of the writer are borrowed from the same sources, and 


the end of a cigar flung into some stagnant pool.” 

For the rest, although the plot is insignificant and the 
characters feeble, the story is not without a smartness and a dash 
of pedantry which may amuse some readers. 

There is a certain Earl in the novel who considers Scott 
unreadable, Thackeray tiresome, and Dickens absurd. 
person has his prototype in real life, he may possibly derive 
considerable entertainment from a perusal cf the Ivory Gate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Historical Gleanings. By James E. Thorold Rogers. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Rogers sketches Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, and Cobbett, the 
first and second somewhat indistinctly, the third and fourth with more 
vividness and foree. But he writes always as much or even more about 
the man’s times than about the man himself, not being careful about 
the bearing on his subject of any fact that may strike him as interesting 
or valuable. Of these facts he has plenty to produce; the economical 
history of England, in particular, he knows well, and makes good use of. 
His book, on the whole, is brilliant and vigorous, often reminding one of 
Lord Macaulay, into whose characteristic faults indeed he often falls; 
he deals hard blows, which are often well planted and well deserved ; 
sometimes, we think, he is unjust; sometimes he is certainly incorrect. 
“Tt has been noticed,” he says, “ that the only man of good descent and 
substance who had taken orders between the Reformation and the 
Revolution was Henry Compton, Bishop of London.” This, of course, 
is after Macaulay ; but Macaulay himself describes with a few vigorous 
touches—whether just or no is another question—another such man, 
Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham. Again, he says, as one of the 
reasons why the Court of England feared the progress of the Revolution. 
“ His (George III.’s) eldest son was a monster of meanness and profligacy ; 
nor were the rest of the Royal family much better. One instance will 
suffice. The Horse Guards, always liable to sinister influences, were 
under the dominion of Mrs. Clarke and Nancy Parsons.” The “ eldest 
son’ may be left to Mr. Rogers’ mercy ; but surely he deals hardly with 
the ‘rest of the Royal family,” some of whom were inoffensive, even 
estimable men; the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Sussex were much 
better than “ monsters of meanness and profligacy.” As for the Horse 
Guards’ scandal, it did not occur till nearly twenty years (1809) after 
the time of which Mr, Rogers speaks. It is an exaggeration to say 
that there was, under English rule in Ireland, a reign of terror as 
frightful as that in France.” This occurs on p. 105; by the timo he has 
reached p. 156 Mr. Rogers, who has meanwhile remembered the scenes 
of September in Paris and the horrors of Lyons, thinks so himself, and 
qualifies it with “ hardly less atrocious, though better concealed.” This 
tendency to violent talk is indeed the great fault of the book, especially 
diminishes its historical value, both by the erroneous impressions which 
it gives, and by the reaction which it is sure to create. We have said 
more by way of blame than of praise; but we would not leave on 
our readers an unfavourable impression. On the whole, we like and 
admire the book, and feel convinced that they will do the samo. 


Norrie Seton ; or, Driven to Sea. By Mrs. George Cupples. (Nimmo.)— 
At the close of her tale Mrs. Cupples gives a piece of advice to “ would- 
be-heroes,” to the effect that they had better take the advice of parents 
and guardians before they go tosea. This rather reminds us of the very 
feeble “ morals” with which such dramatists as Wycherley, Congreve, 
and their crew were accustomed to wind up a very immoral play. Norrie 
Seton runs off to sea ; overcomes every difliculty marvellously, makes 
himself a general favourite, docs a number of noble and brave things, 
returns home to be the idol of his family, and ultimately, as we are 
permitted to learn, makes a large fortune. Altogether, he achieves a 
most distinguished success. As his adventures are told with great 
spirit, and make a very interesting story, Mrs. Cupples must be very 
sanguine—much more sanguine than we are—about the willingness of 
the young to take advice, if she imagines that the ‘precept’ of her 
moral will be anything like so efficacious as the ‘example’ of her tale. 
Pope in his satires tells us, describing the rage for versifying :— 


“ Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 
And curses wit and poetry and Pope.” 


We should not be surprised to learn that parents and guardians will lay 
some “ running-away ” cases of a more innocent kind at Mrs. Cupples’s 
door. Let us hope that the young gentlemen may fare equally with 
her hero. 


James Wyvern's Sin. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 3 vols. (Skeet.) 
—We feel irritated by this novel, when we ought not to have felt any- 
thing beyond weariness. For this we have to blame the title, which, 
though not attractive, is effective in its way, promises, in Tact, something 
Which the novel wholly fails to perform. James Wyvern is a very 
common-place mixture of knave and fool; we could not imagine what 
sin he could be equal to that would deserve the dignity of a tale three 


If such a! 





volumes long. We thought that this might be supreme art in the 
writer; that this common-place villain would burst out upon us in some 
strange unexpected splendour of crime. At the end of the second 


Paul is said to have feared that life would “ become extinct like | volume, even when we get some way into the third, he has done nothing 


beyond some very ordinary acts of folly and selfishness. At the last he 
steals his wife’s diamonds and runs off with another woman. That is 
bad and brutal enough, but why make a story of it? What possible 
fitness has such a wretched pieco of wickedness as this for a work of 
art? Mrs. Daniel might find the plots for half-a-dozen novels every 
day when the Divorce Court is sitting, every one of them quite as worthy 
of being worked out into a novel as this. Even the virtuous characters 
have a certain air of the Divorce Court about them. The hero, one of 
the most admirable of men, if he does not exactly meditate bigamy, feels 
it hard that he must deny himself the luxury. After all, we cannot say 
anything better for James Wyvern's Sin than that it is an ill tale ill 
told. 

Madame Louise of France. By the Author of Tales of Kirkbeck. 
(Rivington.)—This is an adaptation and condensation of a longer French 
life, and makes a book sufliciently interesting and readable ; sometimes ex- 
citing a smile that may or may not be intended ; sometimes truly pathetic. 
Madame Louise was the youngest daughter of Louis XV; an accident 
to her in childhood caused a deformity (said to be slight, but described 
by herself as “a hump”), which probably had something to do with 
her choice of a religious life. Nothing could be more likely, we should 
think, though the biographer scorns to admit so worldly a motive. 
There are some charming little stories of the Princess's childhood, as 
this of her first confession, when she accused herself of having wished to 
have been born a Turk out of vanity; the vanity being the desire to 
make an heroic conversion of herself to Christianity. The desire for 
self-mortification soon developed itself. She would cat no dishes that 
she loved, and distracted the cooks by her seeming daintiness; an im- 
putation which she bore as an additional mortification. Next she 
inured herself to the smell of tallow candles, which was peculiarly 
hateful to her. She procured the dips by stealth, would light them as 
soon as her attendants had left her. At last she resolved to enter a 
convent, and with some difficulty persuaded her father to give his 
consent. She chose the severe order of the Carmelites, on which she 
had set her heart from the beginning; and increased the merit of the 
choice by selecting one of the poorest of the houses belonging to it. 
The great difficulty she now had to encounter was to bo treated as an 
ordinary inmate, and not as a Daughter of France. She could not, it is 
evident, get her way entirely, but she was quite in earnest about it, and 
felt that every little mortification that was spared to her was so much 
loss. There are some amusing things about the King, who, indeed, 
appears ina more amiable light than we have ever seen him before ; 
how, for instance, when his daughter asked for a dress in which sho 
might do scullery-work he sent a robe of pink taffety silk, in which, by 
the way, she sct about cleaning the outside of the saucepans, &c. We 
can scarcely say that the book gives one a highor idea of cloister life ; 
it makes it seem, on tho contrary, very small; but Madame Louise was 
evidently a good, gentle creature, not without some talent for govern- 
ing others. Happily for herself, sho died before the Revolution. 


The Hakluyt Society publishes the Fi/th Letter of Hernan Cortes to 
the Emperor Charles V. Translated by Don Pascual de Gayangos. 
This is an interesting and valuable document, which has never before 
appeared in an English form. It gives an account of an expedition to 
Honduras which Cortes made from Mexico in 1524, an adventure which, 
when the smallness of his force, the distance traversed, and the obstacles 
overcome are considered, is worthy of ranking with his other exploits. 
There is not much new light on the conqueror’s character ; but all that 
we read confirms the notion that he was by far the best of the Spanish 
adventurers. He had not the seruples of an ‘ Aborigines’ Protection 
Society,” but, on the whole, he hated cruelty, and, granted the premiss 
that the world belonged to Spain, strove to be a just man. 

The Logic of Names. By I. P. Haghlings. (Walton.)—We shall best 
describe this work by its secondary title, as “ An Introduction to Boole’s 
Laws of Thought.” It seeks, in fact, to popularize Professor Boole’s system, 
and, if we may use the expression, accommodate it to what is a common 
prepossession on the subject, by “ divesting it of its mathematical dress,” 
At the same time, it differs from older treatises on logic, by the intro- 
duction of a physiological element, accounting, for instance, for “ sensa- 
tion,” &. We may say that Mr. Hughlings puts his points clearly enough, 
without committing ourselves to any opinion that he establishes them 
as against more commonly received systems of logic. 


The Crack Shot, by Edward C. Barber (Sampson Low), is a full 
account of the theory of shooting, that is, of the laws of motion, with 
particulars of tho action of gravity, resistance, &c., of the various 
systems of manufacturing firearms, and of the different rifles which have 
been produced. At the same time, it supplies practical directions to the 
shooter, the precautions he is to take, the allowances for wind, &c., he 
has to make. And it has several chapters on various kinds of sport, 
bison shooting and deer shooting, for instance, for which the rifle is 
used. 

We have to notice a compendious and useful edition of Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates and Crito, by Dr. Wilhelm Wagner. (Deighton and Bell, Bell 
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and Daldy.)—The annotations are compressed within a small compass, 
but deal with all the difficulties that are likely to meet the student. 
A youth cannot do better than make his first acquaintance with | 
Plato through these treatises; and he will find an efficient help in | 
Dr. Wagner. 


It may be useful at this time to remind our readers of Murray's 
Handbooks for England. Ono, which seems as complete as these works 
usually are, for the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
and Staffordshire, lies before us now. 


New Epririons.— Zhe Great Schools of England, by Howard 
Staunton (Strahan), appears in a new edition. It is revised up to 
the latest date, and bears every sign of being carefully done. The 
body of the work supplies abundant information about fifteen great 
schools, the nine of the first Commission, Christ's Hospital, Cheltenham, 
Marlborough, Rossall, Wellington, and Dulwich. An appendix gives an 
account of the Endowed Schools. The complaint that we have to make 
refers to omissions rather than errors. Tha City of London School 
appears, indeed, in a short notice under the head of “ London;” but it 
deserves, both for its magnitude and its distinguished success, a more 
detailed account. We can find no mention at all of Clifton, Haileybury, 
or Malvern. But the book, however, is a very useful one as it 
stands. We value Mr. Staunton’s facts more highly than his theories 
and suggestions. What can he possibly mean when he says, “at the 
great public schools oratorical improvization should be a prominent 
exercise"? Speaking after very careful study might be useful, but zmprovi- 
zation! Can we imagine anything more futile and ludicrous for the 
nineteen out of twenty who have not the faculty of copious speech, and 
more injurious to the one who has? We heartily believe in tho necessity 
of teaching “ English,” but non tali aurilio. Mr. Staunton, again, may be 
quite right in his abhorrence of “fagging.” We never knew by exper- 
ience what it is, and dislike the idea; singularly enough, most people 
who have known it like it; but he is utterly wrong when he says that 
“Cowper’s melancholy and madness may be traced to the cruelties he 
suffered at the hands of his schoolfellows.” Tho causes of that madness 
were much deeper and more complex. A boy who stopped at West- 
minster till he was eighteen, who became a good scholar there, and was 
a fair hand at football and cricket, could not have been quite broken in 
spirit.——McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation 
has beon revised by the author's secretary and son-in-law, Mr. Hugh G. 
Reid (Longmans), who dates his preface the May of this year, and has 
evidently been careful to bring his information up to the very latest 
date. Mr. McCulloch’s opinions on some economical subjects, on the 
Corn Laws, for instance, were not absolutely sound. The editor leaves 
the expression of them unchanged, while he disavows responsibility for 
them. We appreciate his motives, but do not think that he is right. 
A dictionary is a storehouse of facts, and everything should be given up 
to make it as accurate as possible. The proposition that anything like 
a duty on corn is bad policy may be now reckoned among facts, and 
should take its place accordingly. This is no serious drawback, how- 
evor, to the great value and utility of the work, These we shall best 
illustrate by quoting an amusing anecdote, which occurs in the bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. McCulloch. A Scotch judge (Lord Neavos) 
tells the story:—“Ho asked me once, ‘Do you ever quote my Com- 
mercial Dictionary in court?’ I said, with emphasis, ‘Never; wo 
never quote it, and we never mention it. Sometimes,’ I said, ‘a 
set of papers comes in upon us at night upon a mercantile question 
that we know nothing about, and we go up to our shelves and take down 
the Commercial Dictionary, and find all that we want there, and next 
morning we come out, to the astonishment of our clients, with better in- 
formation upon the subject than they have themselves; but we never 
montion McCulloch's Dictionary.’ And that pleased the old man, who 
had been rather chilled by my first observation, better than it was 
asily possible to please him.”——We have also received a new edition 
of the Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith, (Longmans.)—We feel dis- 
posed to fill a couple of columns or so with some of these gems of fun 
and good sense, good enough surely to rank their author with the very 
first wits of the world. Here are one or two :—“ At Edinburgh, we are 
told by Mr. Dundas that there is no eagerness for Reform. Five 
minutes before Moses struck the rock, that gentleman would have said 
there was no eagerness for water.” “Never teach false morality. How 
exquisitely absurd to tell a girl that beauty is of no value, dress of no 
ase! Beauty is of value; her whole prospects and happiness in life 
may often depend upon a new gown or a becoming bonnet, and if she 
has five grains of common sense she will find this out. The great 
thing is to teach her their just value, and that there must be something 
better under the bonnet than a protty faco for real happiness.” “ We 
wore all assembled to look at a turtle which had been sent to the house 
of a friend, when a child of the party stooped down, and began eagerly 
stroking the shell of the turtle. ‘Why are you doing that, B——?’ 
said Sydney Smith. ‘Oh, to please the turtle!’ ‘Why, child, you might 
as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter.’” 
We have probably made a bad choice; the reader must get the book 
and pick for himself——The Early Poems and Sketches of Thomas Hood 
appear under the care of his daughter (Mrs. Broderip). (Moxon.)—The 
contents of the volume are so well known that it is needless to say anything 





about them, but we may quote a passage from the preface. “ These 


authorized editions are the only ones edited and revised by his children, 
and in which they have any substantial interest. The law of copyright 
remains in the like state of ‘copywrong’ as when my father lived and 
wrote so energetically upon its shortcomings. Consequently, by the lapse 
of years some of his works will ere long be at the mercy of those he so 
aptly calls Bookaneers.” Mrs. Broderip would have copyrights perpetual, 
we suppose. And why not? Only the family of the man who gave ten 
pounds for the “Paradise Lost” would be enormously rich, while the 
representatives of the poet would not be a whit better off than now, 
—— George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, edited by Laman Blanchard (Bell and 
Daldy), has also been republished.——Sermons, by the Rev. John Ker 
(Edmonston and Douglas), have reached a fifth edition.——We have to 
thank a translator resident in America, Mr. A. E. Krolger, for versions 
of two of Fichte's works, the Science of Knowledge and the Science of 
Rights (Philadelphia, Lippincott ; London, Triibner).—LZord Macaulay's 
Essays have been published (Longmans) in a single volume, printed in 
the clear, small type which is one of the triumphs of modern art. Some- 
what more than eight hundred pages of a moderate size comprise the 
whole. We have also to notice a new edition of A Practical Cowrse of 
Military Surveying, by Captain Lendy (Atchley and Co.). 
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Abbott (J.), Franconia Stories, 12mo ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3 6 
Aguilar (G.), Home Influence, er Svo -(Groombridge) 5 0 
Arnold (E.), The Poets of Greece, 8vo .(Cassell) 10 6 
Binney (T.), Sermons preached in Weig! acmillan) 4 6 











Book (A) for the Household, 12mo ....... .(Jarrold) 16 
Chardenal (C. A.), First French Course, 120 ...........0:ceseeseeseeseeees (Longman) 1 6 
Cooper (J. S.), Rough Notes of Seven Campaigns in Portugal, &c. (J. R.Smith) 2 6 
Sornish (G. J.), Come to the Woods, and other Poems, 12m0............ (Hodges) 3 6 


De Levante (E. R.), Orthoepy and Orthography of the English Language, 
12mo. ecerorcecsdosseocsoursoesnsoscossonesnsovcossosseresesecescnesesces (Longman) 4 0 
De Turrecremata (J.), Tractatus de Veritate Conceptionis Beatissim#e Virginis, 
...-(Parker & Co.) 
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D udney (D. A.), Words for Weary Ones, 12mo. .(Book Society) 1 6 
Edison (J. S.), The Divine Right of Rule, cr Svo .. ate ...(Longman) 5 0 
Fenton (G.), Cora; or, the Romance of Three Years, 12m0 ...........0068 (Arnold) 1 0 
Foreign (The) Protestant Pulpit, Sermons, Ist Series, 12mo ......... (Dickinson) 4 6 
Gilbert (W.), Sir Thomas Branston, 3 vols cr 8vo... (Hurst & Blackett) $1 6 
Gray (Thomas), Poetical Works, 32mo....... ines (Groombridge) 1 0 
Hazlitt (W.), Lectures on the English Poets, 120 Templeman) 1 6 
Henham (W. T.), Sermons, Chiefly Practical, 12m .(Parker & Co.) 50 
Higginson (T. W.), Malbone, an Oldport Romance, 1 cenbeneeninenge Maemillan) 2 6 
Hodder (E.), Reconciled ; or, the Story of Hawthorn Hall(Hodder & Stoughton) 2 6 
Jenner (Sir W.), The Practical Medicine of To-Day, 8V0 ........0.+0.ceeeeees (Lewis) 16 
Johnston (W.), Nightshade, 12m0............cescsesees0 ..@Ward & Lock) 20 
Maclear (G. F.), Apostles of Medisval Europe, cr 80 ........0.ceee0008 40 
Mercer (W. T.), Under the Peak; or, Jottings iu Verse, cr 8vo 76 
Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1869, 12mo ... 16 
Moon (G. W.), Eden and other Poems, 12mo............ +eeee(Hatchard) 3 6 
Motley (J. L.), Rise of the Dutch Republic, 3 vols 8VO  .........:cecceeeeees (Bickers) 31 6 
Old Merry’s Travels on the Continent, 12mo ..... EES! (Hodder & Stoughton) 2 6 
Other (The) Side of the Herring Pond,—American Notes, 12mo ...... (Simpkin) 2 0 
Post-Office Directory, Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, royal 8vo......... (Kelly) 25 0 
Practice with Seience, Agricultural Papers, vol 2, 8VO ...........00000+ (Longman) 5 0 
Timins (D. C.), Family Readings on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 

18mo., hoseinn ...(Parker & Co.) 10 6 
Wainwright (J.), Julius Cesar, did he cross the Channel (J.R. Smith) 40 
Watson (E. P.), A Manual of the Hand Lathe, er 8vo ...... (Low & Co.) 60 








TEXT-BOOKS by PROFESSOR BAIN, 
New Edition, in fcap, 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALexanper Barn, LL.D., 
P Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
By the same Author, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 
§ ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 
UILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, price 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, a Compondium of Psychology 
and Ethics, Second Edition, price 10s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NUE NEW BRIDGE, HALIFAX.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEER, 44, or by post 5d, includes a View of the New North Bridge, 
Halifax—View of Ancient Bronze Font, Hildesheim—Adam Krafft and his School— 
The Bridges of the Metropolis—Agricultural Progress—Works of Erwin von 
Steinbach, and other articles—1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., and all 


Newsmen. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


Rosewood, 70 





No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas; Walnut, 
100 Guineas. 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 
Walnut, 130 Guineas, 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas, 

London: 207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 


Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 





IANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 
London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
Moorgate street, E.C. 





“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightful Location ; beautiful 
Scenery; 200 Apartments ; handsome Public Rooms; Table d’Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 
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It 1s particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Terms OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 


by post, 7 d. 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Banh, 
London. 
Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. 
DIRECTORS, 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. 
Peter Cator, Esq. 
Thomas Charrington, Esq. 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., Liverpool. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen. 
Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. 
Joseph S. Lescher, Esq. 
Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham. 
Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 
Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Henry Sturt, Esq. 
George Vaughan, Esq. 
Richard S. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income, No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members. No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of flve years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured. 

















The Sum Assured £4,000,000 
» Gross Income 185,000 
» Accumulated Fund 1,275,000 
» Total Claims paid ....... wee 1,140,000 
» Profits returned to Members in reduction 

Fe istniccccstrsomsinintnetnictinensian 860,000 


For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

August, 1869, HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


Rexat POLYTECHNIC.— 





The GRAND LIGHTNING INDUCTION COIL, 
Mr. Walcot’s Musical Entertainments, and all the other 
Entertainments as usual.—Admission, Is. 


ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS 
of New Materials, Designs, and Finish, at the 
owest charges for cash payments. 


Niouus FRIEZE PEA JACKETS, 
25s 











WITNEY NAP OVER- 
COATS, 31s 6d. 


RXolLs 





ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, 
lined Satin, 73s 6d; with Silk, 63s; with Italian 
cloth, 52s 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 

INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 

approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 

remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 

aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
[NPIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, ana 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 

ene Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Soldin bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 











FENDERS, COAL VASES, LAMPS, &c. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


NEW VAST FURNISHING IRONMONGERY SHOW ROOMS AND GALLERIES. 
OXFORD STREET, Nos. 76, 77, and 78, LONDON. 
WINTER SEASON, 1869. 


A SPLENDID NEW STOCK JUST 


BEING OPENED OUT OF 


MODERATOR LAMPS—DINING and DRAWING-ROOM, 
FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, 
COAL VASES, BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES, 
BRONZE and other COFFEE MACHINES, 
BLOCK-TIN DISH COVERS, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 inches, from 30s the Set, 
HOT-WATER JOINT DISHES, SAUCEPANS, &c., 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
SPOONS and FORKS in every Shape and Style. 
Apply for Printed Estimates for Furnishing Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th size Houses complete.- 
OBSERVE, 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
OXFORD STREET, 76, 77, and 78, LONDON ; CORNHILL, 71 and 72, LONDON. 
Manufactories, Sheffield; and Winsley street, London. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


7ILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Lllustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to Ib., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
rfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 
ss “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet. 





See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


UPPER 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

bottles and labels. 5 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





qVXCELLENT BEEF ‘TEA, for 2$d a 
Pint. 

Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 
Dutch, and other Governments, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 
| I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe th .t each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





(nousus, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
INFLUENZA 
are speedily cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








HERRIES, PALE or GOLD.— 

T. 0. LAZENBY, Wine Merchant, 90, 92 Wigmore 
street, London, W. 

No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 248- 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich)...... 36s. 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 488. 


” 
” 


por , vintage 1867, at 14s per 





dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity, H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty d. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B, FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


% A ANDALUZA”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 

Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 

duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 

Spanish wines, ship and bottled by the Associa- 

- address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
Cc, 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 288 and 5is 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 





Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 

VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consigament of No, 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100,88, Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


Ww ESS.— The Finest ‘Tonic is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stoumachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioner#, &., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 


34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
OC ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 


In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian. 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 
I ENTISTRY.— Mr. A. ESKELL, 

Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 

works, may be consulted at his only residence, 5 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street), His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,’ “ Pure Dentistry,” 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,’ 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs . 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller , 
post free for seven stamps 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief 


Justice, C.P. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 
7,000 
539,000 


Existing assurances .....cccccresseree £4, 11 
Roversionary bonus thereon .........  — Odt 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 





AMNUAL INCOME coccee cocsccccrsescosse £200,000 
Tnvested famds..cecccccccocsesecescceocee 1,540,000 


JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Master in Chancery. ¥ 


1869. 


Share capital fully subscribed .. ... £1,000,000 


Claims and bonus paid ............... 1,650,000 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single paren payment of 103 per £100, where no » Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists, 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unvestricted 


residence in any part of the “world. 


Ordinary Policies allow, from the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


between two divisions. 


Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the 
Report of the Directors for the year 1868 showed that 
The Fire Premiums We?e........0cccccesserceseeees S67, 74 
The New Life Premiums £23,403 and the total 
lhe Annuities payable .. oes 
The Invested Funds ,,,.......++ 

Being an increase on 1867 of £137, 

| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Frre DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent, of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as aii per- 
sons of good position and character. 











OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY om 

May be secured by a policy of th 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURA NCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


a LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong. Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office, They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, Loudon, 1869. 

















ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Invested Capital, £4,600,000, 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


‘ OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgige in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


| lad ABLE LIFE OFFICE 











Fears SEA SALT invigorates the 
* gystem, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &e. Soldin bagsand boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &«. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—‘ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W., Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties [ find truly marvellous, I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and [ also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WiL LIAMS.” 


i hee SEA SALT.— “© 38 Royal 
terrace, ~~ Hig August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by asing 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, [am glad to say that he can walk bg strong. 
—Ilam, Sir, yours obediently, . ELMS.” 


pipMan’s SEA SALT is superior to 
_ any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C, P rice at the depot, 1 ewt., 163; 56lb., 8s. 


INDIGESTION. yarns 
a het CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
a 


A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, and L1s, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

Confusion, giddiness, flushes, pain of the head, 
with other indications of cerebral disorder, premonitory 
igus of coming illness, should have early attention, or 
palpitation and uneasy feelings about the heart will 
succeed and be followed in their turn by more serious 
symptoms. Holloway'’s Pills display their most con- 
stant and happiest results in dispelling these disagree- 
able feelings, cleaning the furred tongue, rousing the 
torpid bowels, and removing the languor and flatulency 
which ‘are always oppressive after taking food. No 
medicine is so well calculated to restore the digestive 
functions, or so potent to soothe the nervous system. 
The dyspeptic by taking these purifying Pills will sub- 
stitute ease for pain, aud once more renew Vigour in the 
wasting body. 











i ne PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
f SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
iutroduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
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Table Forks or Spns_ per dz. 1 10 ae os * 

Dessert do. do. do. jl 2.j1 7./)1 

Tea Spoons 1 
Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s Od per doz. 
Dessert ,, * one lés 0d 
Tea Spoons ... a 10s 0d os 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 





FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

ELECTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL Goops, 
Dish COVERS, CANDELABRA, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, InoN and Brass Bsp 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 





KircH EN RANGES, BEDDING and Brep-HAN@- 
LAMPs and GASELIERS, INGS. 

Tea TRAYS, Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
Urns and KETTLES, NITURE, 


TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY Goops, 
CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, &¢. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, LA, 2, ¢ and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Pe ry ‘s place; and 1 
Newman eens, London. 


\ X Y¢ }ENA TED WATER for 
INV ALIDS.—Whe nn advice and remedies fail, 
try the ¢ xygeuated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health.—L: wbor- 
atory, 36 Long Acre. 








RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
yul rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite re-isting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, * 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 5d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
1" a wWrmiwsweoe ENre oO x 
PLAST IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

1 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 








London. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wiues, £1 11s 4d. 
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NOTICE, 
SCHOOL of MINES, 


Jermyn street, London. 


gales 






THE LIFE OF 


The Session will begin on MONDAY, the 4th of 
OCTOBER. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Rogistrar. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY, 
HISTORY 
Lessons in these subjects early in October. 
143 Gate 15) King Henry's Road, Upper 
Bond, N.¥ N.W. 


M* AV EDIC AL EDUCATION foi 
WOMEN. 


Avenue 





HOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenahl ‘for three years in one of the Universities 
open to Women and to be awarded by competitive 
examiniti in June 1870, are offered to Women who 
desire to enter the Medical Profession. 

Informat 1 be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper B y street, Portman aquare, London. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLE 
The WINTER SEASON will commence on Friday, 
October Ist. 


“TWO SC 











Student within the Hospital walls, 
subject ege regulations. 

all particulars concerning either the Hospital or 

lle ge application may be made, personally or by 

ae to Mr. Morrant Baker, the Resident Warden ; 

or at the Museum or Library. 

UEEN’S U N I v1 SLT Y in 

aan" 
OUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The Session of 
October 1%, when the 
other Examination 
in the Prospect 

The examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
the 22nd October, 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, 4.A., Registrar. 

Queen's Galway, August 22, 1869. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr, L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D.. 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 
The New Wing being ready for occupation at the 
commencement of the autumn term, on the 18th of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for xdmission to fill the remaining vacancies, 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on 
application to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.: or to the Secretary, at the office 
of the International Education Society (Limited), No. 
24 Old Bond street, London, W. 

*,* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the Inter- 
national Education Society (Limited) will be removed 
to the Loudon International College, at Spring Grove, 
Mid liesex, W. , on and after September 18 next. 


on TUESDAY. 
Supplemental Scholarship and 
s will be proceedd with, as laid down 


1869-70 will commence 






College, 





YOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
h BRISTOL, September 29th to October 6th. 
President, the Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD NORTH- 


COTE, Bart.. M.P. Presidents of 
Jurisprudence, hy W. Hastings, Esq. : 
Canon Kingsley: Health, J. 
Economy and Trade, Right Hon, Stephen Cave, 
Papers to be read at the Cx 
or before the 20th inst. 
Prospectuses 


Departments :— 
Edueation, Rev. 
A. Symonds, Exq.. 





yngress must be sent in on 


nd particulars may be had of the 


Secretari: ut the Offices, 1 Adam street, Adelphi, 
London, an nd Liverpool C hambe rs, Corn street, Bristol. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid t ‘ountry on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 
per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
and és 6d per 1.000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap. Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BL ACK-BORDERED ENVE LOPES, Is per 109. 
maw "ELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
or 2s Gd. A really beautiful paper, 
INTE D L INE D NOTE, for Home or Foreign ¢ ‘or- 


ine ¢ 
5s, and 6s 


3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 











fespondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 
COLOURED ST AMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or ss 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 


engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, fron Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 
SERMON PA} £ R, 4s per ream; 


Professor of 
and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE, will recommence her Courses of 


Ruled ditto, 4s6a, | 


Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The 


In a Selection from her ter 


ROLAND 


By Mrs. VENRY WOOD, 





A Cheap Edition of this + ur Work, wi 
Favourite Novels 


MISS AUST 


BEING 


HISLORY, 


BEING RE 


HOUSES OF 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD anc 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 


Edited by A. L 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


MR. “BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


? CARDINAL POLE. 


Dean of Chichester. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 
[Ready on the 20th. 


“ESTRANGE, Esq. 


YORK E: 


THE CHANNINGS.” 





Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


ENS WORKS. 


8 New Burlington street. 


THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Letters, with an Introduction by One of her earliest Friends. 


[Ready on the Dth 


an Llusiration by Paz, forming the New Volume of Bentley s 
To which Series is about to be added a Beautifully Printed Edition of 





This day is published, octavo, price 15s. 


JAPAN 


A SKETCH OF THE 

GOVERNMENT, AND OFFICERS OF THE EMPIRE. 
By WALTER DICKSON, 

Lately published, by the same Author, price 1s 6d. 


DIPLOMACY IN JAPAN: 


MARKS UPON 


PARLIAMENT. 
1 SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING JAPAN PRESENTED TO BOTH 





Just published, price 6d. 

QO THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD of 
CHRIST. By the Rey. JuLivus KessLer, Curate 

of St. John’s, Deptford, 

London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster row. 


OOK-KEEPING for EVERY 
BUSINESS (a Manual of the Principles of), by 
Single and Double Entry. 
post free, 24 stamps. 
“ We commend this manual to young men preparing 
for business.—Glasgow Herald. 
I OW to WRITE a_ BUSINESS 
LETTER in FRENCH; or, the Art of Com- 
mercial Correspondence in French and English, includ- 
ing Forms of Bills of Exchange, &ec. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp, price 2s ; post free, 24 stamps. 
GEORGE WATSON, 58 Ingram street, Glasgow. 


| ye PORQUET’S STANDARD 

FRENCH WORKS :— 

DE PORQUET'S le TRESOR de TECOLTER FRAN- 

CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 

3s 6d, 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 

3s 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 

Parisian Grammar, 4s 6d, 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s 6d, bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN, 3s 6d. 

HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE, 3s 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 

8:3 Gd. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE 

Reading-Book). 3s 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

\ ONOG RAMS.—The sT ATIONE aR Y 

FY COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS 

of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 

free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, 

and 12 Garric k street, C ovent Garden, Lon lon. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s; 





(Second French 





Now ready, price 6s, the SECOND EDITI oN of 


r |" IE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


No. LXXI. JULY, 1869. 
CONTENTS, 
INDIAN RAILWAY REFORM. 


. SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal = 2 ree lhe rs Stata af Aas. 

erms, Gi") a) 3 S, s e 2 ”~ é Als 

40 pages, 2. Soaien PY BOOKS, superiine cream paper, | y° PATENTS, PATENTEES, and the PUBLIC 
Illustrated Pri e 7 ist of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, | ?° Mr. MILL'S ANALYSIS of the MIND. 


Statione ary Cabinets, 
Portrait Albums, & 
PARTRIDGE - 


Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
, post free. (Established 1841.) 
nd COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
WW OOP TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 

HOWARD'S PATENT, 
N 


6. PRK rey TION in RELATION to the NATIONAL 
HE 
CON TEMIX i ARY LITERATURE. 


Paternoster row. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 


es : 
Now ready, 115 pages, price Is, 











2.138, 
Super ‘all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—z6 and 27 Berners street, 
street, Ww. 





HE PROCEEDINGS of the CO- 
OPERATIVE CONGRESS, held in London, 


Oxford | Muy 31, and following days. 


London: F. PiTMAN, 20 Paternoster row. 


Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Book of Heroines. 


—Ubserver. 
Helen’s First Love. 
BLAKE. 3 vols. 


The Minister's Wife. 
Ursula’s Love Story. 


WALTER THCRNBURY. 3 vols. 


Viola. By the 


“ Caste,” “ Pearl,” &e. 3 vols, 


V C. BENNETT'S 
e WORKS 

fied, with Portrait and Four Page 
Watson, 





Cloth, 5 


a 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, By 
FROM THE * 





* The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ 
Moor,’ and Corporal John, 
famous Duke of Marlborough), 
good ballad. 
told story. 
of Wellington,’ 
lently well said and sung. 
esting to all who have British blood in 
Bennett's contribution will be welcome 


whic 


of those who read them,” 
London: 


On October 1 will be publi 

T HE ODES and EP 

TORACE, translated into 

with Introduction Commentar 
LYTTON. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
Loudon. 


and 








Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmai 
“The heroines in these volumes are most of them 
charming,—all of them women worth reading about 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Salem Chapel,” &c. 


Author 


NONTRIBUTIONS “to a 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Thomas Branston. 


GiLbert, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia, 


By W. 


By. the 
By Lady 
By Mrs. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


By 
of 


[Just ready. 


“A very pleasant novel.”"—<Afhenwum, 


The Vicar’s Courtship. 


Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great mouaennninest street, 


“Rou TLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. 
In feap. Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s; 
elegant or antique, Ys, 


morocco 


POETICAL 


Now first collected and Clas 


Illustrations by 


W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 


BALLAD 


W.C, Bennett 


ATHYNAUM.” 

“These Ballads are spirited and stirring—such are 
‘Old Benbow,’ * 
(the soldier's name for the 
th is ®& special! 
‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance 

Coming to more modern times, * 
‘Inkerman,’ and Balaklava 
As a book of ballads inter 


Marston 





is a vividly 
The Lt 


are exce! 





their veins, Mr. 
Mr. Bennet’ 


Ballads will leave a strong impre ssion on the memory y 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster row. 


shed, 


ODES of 


Rhymeless Metres, 


ies. By Lord 


Edinburgh aud 
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NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


The THIRD VOLUME of 


TI a] al 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 
NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. Vol. III. 
The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 8vo, with Maps, 21s. (Vols. I. and 

IL, 188 each.) [This day. 
“It is not too much to say that the present volume places its author in the front 
rank of living English historians.........The powers which he displayed before he 
has displayed here in a yet higher and more masterly way......... In the whole range 
of English history we know no nobler record of a year than this, and it is a record 

as varied, as pictures jue in the telling, as it is noble in the tone.” 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


The VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS 
the PLOWMAN, by W. LANGLAND, According to the Version revised and 
enlarged by the Author about A.D. 1377. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


[This day. 
THEOCRITUS—The IDYLLS and 


EPIGRAMS. Edited, with English Notes and Preface, by HERBERT SNOw, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton, Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ MACBETH.” Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. G. CLARK and W. A. Wricut. Extra 
feap. 8vo, Is 6d. [This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION.—This Day. 


; r TRV sé r I¢(\ 

Mr. A. R. WALLACE’S “MALAY ARCHI- 
PELAGO:” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. With 9 Maps and upwards of 50 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 

“It is a book of travel of the very highest order. Nothing that deserves com- 
parison with it has appeared since Mr. Darwin's ‘Journal of his Voyage in the 
Beagle.’ "—Guardian. 

“Mr. Wallace has surpassed all his predecessors in accumulating a mass of 
important scientific information, which he presents so fully and lucidly, that his 
work must henceforth become the standard authority on the zoology of these luxuriant 
tropical islands."—/ritish Quarterly Review. 

= 
By T. W. 


MALBONE: an Oldport Romance. 
HIGGINSON. Feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day. 

APOSTLES of MEDIZVAL EUROPE. 
By the Rev. G. F. MacLeAr, B.D, Forming Vol. VII. of “‘The SUNDAY 
LIBRARY.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s; gilt edges,4s 6d. (This day. 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT'S “8S. CLEMENT 
of ROME.” The Two Epistles to the Corinthians A Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes 8vo, 8s 6d, 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT on “ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the GALATIANS,” A Revised Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. 8vo, 12s, (Third Edition, this day. 





CHEAP EDITION.—This Day. 
Rev. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS, preached in 


the KING'S WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829-1869. Extra feap, 8yo, 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


S ONGS of a WAYFARER. By Writiiam Davies. 
wR 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 4s, cloth, 
bg * and ORTHOGRAPHY of the ENGLISH 
‘ LANGUAGE: a Series of Readings with Private Pupils. By the Rev. E. R. 
De LEVANTE, MA., Associate of King’s College, London, and Member of the 
University of Jena. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ABOLITION of PATENTS for INVENTIONS, 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 350, price 5s, cloth. 
ISCUSSIONS in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, on the ABOLITION of PATENTS; Speeches and 
Papers by Count BisMAncK, M, CHEVALIER, R. A. Macrre, M.P., Sir ROUNDELL 
PALMER, M.P., Lord STANLEY, M.P., JAMES STIRLING, Esq., &c.; with Suggestions 
as to International arrangements regarding Inventions and Copyright. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, Vol. IL, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
YRACTICE with SCIENCE: a Series of Agricultural Papers. 
Edited by the Rey. J. CONSTABLE, M.A. Principal of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester :— 
1. Laws of Real Property as affecting Agriculture. By J. Welford. 2. Wheat 
Experiments, 1868, By J. Wrightson, F.C.S. 3. Experiments on Barley. By J. 
Wrightson, F.C.S. 4. Cattle Grazing. By J. A. Clarke. 5, Farm Accounts. By 





A. J. Hill, M.R.A.C, 6, On the Absorptive Power of Soil. By R. Warington, F.C.S, 
7. Experiments on Grasses and Clovers. By J. Wrightson, F.C.\S. 8, The Land 
Question in Ireland Economically Considered. By Y.H. Burges. 9. The Geological | 
Distribution of Tricalcic Phosphate. By W. T. T. Dyer, B.A., with Note by A. H. | 
Chureh, M.A. 10. The Feeding of Stock. By W. J. Edmonds. 11. Agricultural | 


Labour. By E. P. Squarey. 12. Task Work. By C.S. Cantrell, 13, Rural Educa- } 


tion and the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. By the Rey. J. 
Constable, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


nes, 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEER,. 


Crown 8yo. 


A VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, PETHERICK. In 2 
p | , Mr. Mrs, PE ° vols. 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, (Just —_" 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. Ni 
t ud ¢ it t e, B.A. Cantab. Ne 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. ~o 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. S. 


ane, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &. 3 
vols. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justrx 
McCarruy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul “Massie,” &e 
3 vols, 


The CRUST and the CAKE. 


“Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russert 


GRAY, Author of “ John Haller’s Niece,” “* Never—for Ever,” &¢. In 3 vols. 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earb 
of DesArT. In 2 vols, 
LOST FOOTSTEPS. 
3 vols. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of “ John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” &e. (Just ready. 





By the Author of 


A Novel. By Josrrn Verey. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 


MAURICE DERING, RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, ‘67. | SANS MERCI. 

The ROCK AHEAD. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. BLACK SHEEP. 

MISS FORRESTER, BARREN HONOUR, 

The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, ‘68. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, already by 
many Thousand Volumes the Largest in the World, is still further augmented and 
enriched from day to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in de- 
mand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Books in circulation are now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Tuer NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at the Residences 
of Subscribers, in every part of London and the immediate Neighbourhood, on @ 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for the Third Edition of the SePTEMBER Number of MUDIE'S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on Sale. 

The Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular Books, of the Past and 
Present Seasons, new and second-hand, at the lowest Current Prices ; with a large 
Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for 
Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, aud for Wedding and Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sele at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MU DIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers and 
Literary Lnstitutions in connection with the Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 
ee 
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